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UNITED S1A1ES OF AMERICA Relationship Between ECA Authorizations and “Tight Supplies” at Home 


What Pressure Is the Foreign-Aid 


Program Exerting on U.S. Economy? 


Excerpt From the Mid-Year 1948 Report 
to the President by the COUNCIL OF 
ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


ci the Foreign Assistance Act 
and other aid programs, the Congress 
has, over the past 6 months, provided 
funds for foreign aid in an aggregate 
amount of over $7,000,000,000. Over 
$6,000,000,000 is intended for aid to 
Europe, primarily through the European 
Recovery Program. These funds are for 
use not later than the middle of 1949. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was established by the Congress 
to administer the major new foreign-aid 
programs. The ECA is insisting that the 
programs of the individual participating 
countries be screened by their joint or- 
ganization before being submitted, so 
that the ECA will receive a unified pro- 
gram for all of western Europe. This 
procedure should serve to encourage a 
high degree of cooperation among the 
participating countries. 


Procurement Points 


Programs for the third quarter of 1948, 
allotting over $1,100,000,000 of ECA 
funds, were recently announced. Pro- 
grams for later periods have not yet been 
finally determined. Procurement of 
commodities and _ services including 
freight, amounting to over $800,000,000, 
had been authorized by the ECA up to 
July 19, 3 percent of this being for China 
and the rest for European countries. In 
accordance with the Government's policy 
of maximizing the use of private chan- 
nels of trade, three-quarters of these 
authorizations were for procurement di- 
rectly from private industry and only 
one-quarter, representing chiefly agri- 
cultural commodities, was for procure- 
ment through United States Govern- 
Ment agencies. About half of the total 
consisted of authorizations to procure 
goods outside the United States, prima- 
rily in Canada, but including also the 
participating countries. Such “offshore 
procurement” constitutes the bulk of the 
authorizations in the cases of such com- 
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modities in tight supply in the United 
States as petroleum, nonferrous metals, 
meats, inedible oils and fats, fertilizer, 
and lumber and newsprint. 


Toward Long-Run Security 


The foreign-aid program is not de- 
signed to put props under our current 
business boom. The unfilled demands of 
the American market, with its enormous 
purchasing power, would sustain our 
prosperity for the present even if foreign 
markets were sharply reduced. We are 
deliberately subjecting ourselves to in- 
flationary pressures on the domestic 
economy in the short-run, in order to 
contribute to international security and 
economic stabilization in the long-run. 

Stabilizing the world political situation 
and restoring peaceful world trade is vital 
to maintaining our domestic economy on 
a high level of production and employ- 
ment in the years to come. After ac- 
cumulated demands at home have been 
successfully met and supply lines filled 
up, the American economy, to continue to 
operate at high speed, requires that the 
world in which we trade shall likewise 
be active and prosperous. Further re- 
covery in western Europe will progres- 
sively remove the need for further as- 
sistance from the United States Govern- 
ment. Moreover, if we pursue proper 
policies in international trade, it will pro- 
mote a beneficial flow of goods to the 
United States and support foreign de- 
mand for our products. 

These deferred advantages, however, 
do not eliminate nor even reduce the 
present problem resulting from stimu- 
lated exports of goods while our own mar- 
kets are still not fully supplied. It is true 
that the total export surplus in the com- 
ing 6 months will probably not attain the 
average rate of 1947, even if our aid is 
utilized at a higher rate than last year. 
The reason is that foreign countries will 
not be able to liquidate gold and dollar 
assets in anything like the amounts they 
did in 1947 because these resources have 
been greatly reduced; and the funds 
made available through private sources, 
through the International Bank, and 
through the International Monetary 
Fund are not likely to make up the dif- 


ference. The excess of exports over im- 
ports may, however, be expected to rise 
from the level reached during the first 
half of this year, when operations under 
the Economic Cooperation Act had 
hardly begun. 


Impact Varies 


Even more significant than the total is 
the composition of the bill of goods re- 
quired. Earlier reports on the impact of 
foreign aid upon the domestic economy 
have emphasized that the pressure upon 
a few key spots is more troublesome than 
the impact would appear to be when 
measured in aggregate dollar terms. 
This will continue to be the case, with an 
important difference between the impact 
upon agricultural supplies and the im- 
pact upon industrial supplies. 

In the case of agricultural supplies, ex- 
ports of wheat from this country are now 
expected to be below the 480,000,000 
bushels exported during the past crop 
year. This reflects the prospects of un- 
usually good cereal crops in western 
Europe this year compared with an ex- 
tremely low yield last year. This easing 
of foreign pressure on our grain supplies. 
comes at a time when our own 1948. 
wheat crop is estimated at a high figure 
of 1,200,000,000 bushels (120,000,000 below 
last year’s record crop). Meanwhile, the 
preliminary outlook for corn offers hope 
of a record crop of 3,300,000,000 bushels 
compared with last year’s 2,400,000,000. 
In addition, most of the agricultural com- 
modities which are expected to be shipped 
abroad in larger quantities this year than. 
in 1947, such as cotton, tobacco, and some: 
other products, are available at home in: 
adequate supply. Thus, the impact of 
the aid program in the agricultural area, 
with its important bearing upon domestic 
food prices, is unlikely to be as serious 
as it has been. Nonetheless, it will have 
a substantial continuing effect in view of 
the extraordinarily high domestic de- 
mand. 


Careful Screening Required 


In the case of some key industrial 
products, the foreign-aid program will 
(Continued on p. 38) 











UN Analyzes Factors That Have Clogged or Blocked Smooth Functioning 


Bottlenecks in Kuropean Industry: 


Situation Early in 1948 


By the Research and Planning Division, 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
UN Department of Economic Affairs 


Ae THE END OF THE WAR, condi- 
tions of transport were chaotic in a num- 
ber of European countries and set severe 
limits to the level of industrial activity. 
In most countries, however, transport 
was rapidly reorganized and, with the 
improvement of production, definite 
shortages of various commodities ap- 
peared as bottlenecks over a wide area. 
The striking feature in the production 
situation of the postwar period has been 
that the bottlenecks in production have 
usually appeared in the early stages of 
the production process, as the industries 
producing more finished goods have been 
revived at greater speed than the indus- 
tries providing them with the materials. 
Thus, the engineering industry reached 
a higher level of production than the iron 
and steel industry, while the iron and 
steel industry itself recovered faster than 
the coal industry. At the same time, the 
restoration of trade was slower than the 
restoration of production, and the rela- 
tively lower rate of production of raw 
materials was aggravated by the rela- 
tively low level of imports. 

This meant, of course, that, at all 
stages of the production process, industry 
was starved of its materials. The low 
rate of production of raw materials, and 
particularly of coal, was to a large extent 
due to the manpower shortage, and that, 
in turn, Was due to a shift toward lighter 
employment and to a fall in productivity. 
The low productivity of labor was partly 
caused by the shortages of food, housing, 
and consumer goods. At the same time, 
the generally low level of stocks and 
irregular deliveries of fuel and raw mate- 
rials slowed down and occasionally inter- 





Epitor’s Note.—This article is excerpted, 
practically verbatim, from the report en- 
titled “A Survey of the Economic Situation 
and Prospects of Europe,”’ published by the 
UN and obtainable for $2.50 from the Sales 
Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York. 
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rupted production, thus further decreas- 
ing the efficiency of manpower. 

The situation at the beginning of 1948 
shows considerable changes compared 
with the period just described. The coal 
shortage, which, more than anything 
else, dominated the situation in 1946 and 
1947, has been largely overcome. In the 
place of coal, electric power, and in the 
field of materials, steel, now appear as 
the main bottlenecks. In addition, with 
the rise in industrial production to levels 
approaching or é@xceeding the prewar 
level, shortages in installed capacity are 
appearing in a number of fields—par- 
ticularly in industries providing for re- 
construction needs and where Germany 
was an important supplier. The short- 
ages of equipment goods and components 
result from the shortage of steel and 
installed capacity and influence them in 
turn. 

In addition, there are a number of 
specific bottlenecks which may be termed 
“artificial” since they are due to trade 
and currency difficulties and not to any 
physical shortage of the products con- 
cerned. For a number of specific com- 
modities idle capacity exists in some 
countries while there is a great shortage 
of the product in others, but, owing to 
lack of credit, it is impossible to over- 
come this situation: capacity is unused 
both because of the producing countries’ 
inability to pay for imports of raw mate- 
rials and the consuming countries’ ina- 
bility to pay for the products. 





The Improvement in Coal 


THE IMPROVEMENT in the European 
coal position is the combined result of the 
most determined efforts to raise produc- 
tion in Europe and of the increase in 
imports from the United States which, 
to a large extent, compensated for the 
reduced coal exports of Germany and 
the United Kingdom. The progress of 
European coal production in 1946 and 
1947 and estimates for 1948 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The main producing areas responsible 
for the improvement are the United 
Kingdom, whose 1948 target is 214,000,000 
tons (as against 200,000,000 tons in 1947), 
and Poland, whose target for 1948 is 


68,000,000 tons (as against 59,000,000 tons 
in 1947). Both the United Kingdom ang 
Poland fulfilled their 1947 targets (the 
latter by December 20 of that year), and 
if present production trends persist there 
is no reason to doubt that the planned 
output will be reached or even surpassed 
in both countries. In the case of the 
Ruhr/ Aachen Coalfield, the realization of 
the production estimates for 1948 is by 
no means so certain. The attainment of 
the target of 86,000,000 tons (as against 
71,000,000 tons in 1947) depends upon a 
scrupulous performance of the coal pro- 
gram, which has to contend with serious 
difficulties. 


Inder of Ruropean Coal Production. in the 


Neren Major Producing Areas 


s lis 


At the same time as European produc- 
tion has been rising the capacity of the 
United States harbors, which form the 
outlet of the coalfields, has been sub- 
stantially developed, thus permitting a 
considerable expansion of United States 
coal exports. While harbor facilities 
limited United States exports to some 
3,000,000 tons per month in the first 
half of 1946, they now permit an export 
of over 4,500,000 tons a month. In con- 
sequence (and partly as a result of the 
unexpectedly mild winter of 1947-48), 
United States coal availabilities exceed 
effective demand. The coal consumption 
of Europe, excluding Germany, had al- 
ready in 1947 reached 95 percent of the 
1938 figure and is almost certain to ex- 
ceed that figure in 1948. In France, the 
biggest net importer of coal in Europe, 
imports in the last quarter of 1947 were 
93 percent of the 1938 rate. If one takes 
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into account the increase in consumption 
of electric power, which was some 45 per- 
cent over the prewar level in 1947, and 
the increase in the consumption of petro- 
jeum products, which may be estimated 
at some 30-40 percent, it appears that 
the total fuel consumption of Europe, 
excluding Germany, was already in 1947 
some 5 percent above the prewar level. 

Broadly speaking, it may be expected 
that the total amount of coal available 
to Europe in 1948 will be adequate to 
meet all requirements. While the over- 
all shortage in coal has thus been re- 
lieved, there is still an acute shortage 
jn particular qualities and derivatives of 
coal, notably coking fines and metallur- 
gical coke. This is due to the fact that 
the United States coal is not as suitable 
for metallurgical purposes as the Ruhr 
and British coal which it largely replaces. 


Steel Is Chief Bottleneck 


THE MAIN BOTTLENECK which now 
appears to stand in the way of an ex- 
pansion of European production is steel. 
Its effects are almost as far-reaching at 
the present time as were those of the 
coal shortage 2 years ago. This short- 
age is the result of greatly expanded 
requirements, rather than of a fall in 
production. 

The crude steel production of Euro- 
pean countries, excluding Germany and 
not including the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, amounted to some 27,500,- 
000 tons in 1946 and 31,500,000 tons in 
1947, production in the latter year ex- 
ceeding that for 1938 by 7 percent. Pro- 
duction for 1948 can be expected to rise 
to no less than 38,500,000 tons ‘taking 
into account the prospective increase in 
exports of metallurgical coke from Ger- 
many), but even so it will fall short of 
the original targets of the European 
countries on which their modernization 
plans were based. The production tar- 
gets of these countries provided for an 
output of 43,500,000 tons in 1948, a figure 
which would have to be reached if their 
modernization plans were to be Kept fully 
up to schedule. Thus actuai output is 
likely to fall short of both production 
plans and requirements by about 5,000,- 
000 tons in the present year. This deficit 
measures the extent to which the short- 
age of coke and scrap inhibits steel pro- 
duction. The coke deficit alone may be 
estimated at some 3,000,000 tons for 1948 
and thus already takes into account the 
expected increase in coal production of 
the steel-producing countries. The only 
means of bridging the gap would appear 
to be through increased supplies of 
metallurgical coke or coking fines from 
Germany. Despite the recent efforts to 
increase coke exports from the Ruhr they 
are still limited by the low level of coal 
production, and will be limited in the 
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future by the plans to increase steel pro- 
duction in the Ruhr. 

The shortage of scrap is partly a re- 
flection of the shortage of metallurgical 
coke and partly a consequence of the 
change in the relative output and in the 
processes used in the different countries. 
The shortage of coke has led to the use 
of scrap in blast furnaces and to an 
increase in the proportion of scrap used 
in open-hearth furnaces. The result- 
ing increase in the demand for scrap 
had led to an acute shortage which 
mainly affects the United Kingdom and 
Italy, where open-hearth furnaces ac- 
count for a large proportion of steel pro- 
duction. Further economy in the use 
of coke does not appear to be possible; 
in some countries, a lower scrap charge 
may even have to be reverted to, thus 
increasing the consumption of coke per 
ton of steel produced. At the same time, 
the European producers’ plans to import 
scrap and crude steel in larger quanti- 
ties from the United States, thereby 
economizing in coke, scrap, iron ore and 
blast-furnace capacity in relation to 
finished steel output, appear to be ruled 
out by the inability of the United States 
to export scrap or crude steel in the 
present circumstances. 

With the further improvements in the 
European coal position and the possi- 
bility of reserving an increasing pro- 
portion of metallurgical coal supplies 
for metallurgical use, the gap between 
steel requirements and production is ex- 
pected to be progressively reduced in 
1949 and the following years: the deficit 
is expected to amount to only 2,000,000 
tons in 1949 and 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
tons in 1950 and 1951 compared with the 
5,000,000 tons for 1948 which was re- 
ferred to above. Unless means are found 
of collecting considerably more scrap in 
Europe than is at present expected, or of 
raising both the production of metal- 
lurgical coke and coke-oven capacity by 
greater amounts than are at present 
planned, aggregate crude steel produc- 
tion over the next 4 years is likely to fall 
short of the original targets by 10 per- 
cent, while finished steel availabilities 
(taking into account oversea imports) 
may be 7-10 percent lower than the 
original targets.’ 

Among steel products, there are par- 
ticularly acute shortages of certain items 
for which production capacity is insuffi- 
cient to meet requirements. Sheets, tin 
plates, and transformer and dynamo 
sheets are outstanding examples of prod- 
ucts for which production will, in the 
next 2 years [this is written as of early 
1948], fall seriously short of require- 
ments; the shortage is estimated at 500,- 
000 tons in the case of sheets, 400,000 


'This is based on revised estimates for 
the C. E. E. C. countries, taking into account 
the nonavailability of scrap and crude steel 
from the United States. 


tons in the case of tin plates, and 50,000 
tons in the case of transformer sheets for 
the 24-month period. The shortage of 
seamless tubes, which is estimated at 
150,000 tons over the next 2 years, is of a 
slightly different character, since. Euro- 
pean production is sufficient to cover re- 
quirements, but more than two-thirds of 
the available supply of tubes is being ex- 
ported overseas. These shortages, how- 
ever, are of a more temporary charac- 
ter. The new sheet mills which will come 
into production from 1950 onwards will 
rapidly eliminate the deficit in sheets, 
and the same is true of transformer 
sheets and seamless tubes. In tin plates, 
an improvement is not to be expected in 
European production until after 1951, 
but thereafter new capacity will come 
into operation which will render imports 
unnecessary. 


Electric Power 


THE OTHER main factor which is likely 
to limit the rate of expansion of Europe’s 
industries in the next few years is elec- 
tric power. The demand for electric 
power shows a steady annual increase all 
over Europe, the increase being faster in 
the less industrialized countries than in 
the countries with industries of long 
standing. Before the war, average in- 
crease in demand was about 6 to 8 per- 
cent per annum. Electric generating 
capacity was expanding at a correspond- 
ing rate. During the war, however, new 
construction work was interrupted, and 
the resulting shortage has been aggra- 
vated by the rapid increase in demand 
which has occurred since the end of the 
war. Production is everywhere limited 
by the shortage of installed capacity at 
present, and the annual additions to ca- 
pacity are barely sufficient to keep pace 
with the annual increase in demand. 
While, before the war, electric generat- 
ing plants were normally operating with 
an excess capacity of some 25 percent, 
the present level of production is about 
95 percent of installed capacity—leaving 
an extremely small margin, which regu- 
larly causes load shedding during periods 
of peak demand. 

The present annual rate of increase in 
demand is estimated to be twice the pre- 
war rate—i. e., around 15 percent. This 
rate of increase may to some extent be 
temporary, as domestic consumption of 
electricity has increased considerably 
owing to the shortage of other fuels and 
the widespread popularity of electric ap- 
pliances. However, the electrification of 
industry, and, in less developed countries, 
the creation of new industries based on 
electric power, will probably maintain 
the present rate of increase for some 
years to come. The planned expansion 
of capacity over the next 5 years, on the 
other hand, does not amount to more 
than 10 percent per annum. This means 
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that the gap between supply and demand 
instead of decreasing will go on increas- 
ing for some years. 

On present plans, the power shortage 
May not be overcome before 1955 even 
if the target figures are realized. More- 
over, an increase in the present expan- 
sion plans can be ruled out on account 
of the limited possibilities of producing 
electrical equipment. Accumulated 
maintenance requirements are placing a 
heavy burden on the electrical-equipment 
industry, quite apart from increased re- 
quirements for expansion of capacity. 
The main bottlenecks in the production 
of electrical equipment are in trans- 
formers (due to the scarcity of trans- 
former sheets), boilers (due largely to the 
shortage of forgings and tubes), and in 
insulating materials of various types. 
Thus the inadequate production of elec- 
trical equipment is largely a reflection of 
the steel shortage and the particular 
shortage of certain rolling-mill products. 
In addition, shortages in certain com- 
ponents are due partly to trade and pay- 
ment difficulties which prevent the 
matching of capacity and material. In 
some countries, idle capacity exists for 
the manufacture of components which 
are particularly scarce in other countries. 


Equipment Goods 


CCOMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION on 
production and requirements of equip- 
ment gocds is not available except in a 
few special cases. In the case of railway 
wagons [freight and passenger cars], the 
production of Continental Europe (‘ex- 
cluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics) may be estimated at 60,000 to 
80,000 in 1948. European capacity is 
sufficient to produce 100,000 wagons per 
annum, but unused capacity exists in 
consequence of the steel and timber 
shortage. Arrears of maintenance are at 
present being made good at the rate of 
7,000 to 8,000 wagons a month,’ and since 
it is estimated that at present there are 
about 140,000 wagons above the normal 
number awaiting repairs, it may take 18 
months to 2 years to eliminate the present 
backlog of unserviceable wagons. As- 
suming the continuation of the current 
rate of production and repair, the defi- 
ciency in the European wagon park 
should be reduced to 100,000 or some 5 
percent by the end of 1948, and elimi- 
nated altogether by the end of 1949. 

The restoration of the locomotive park 
to its prewar efficiency will take longer. 
Permanent-way and fixed installations 
which are in a poor state of repair will 
require considerable attention for some 
years, but they need not be a general 
limitation on the capacity of European 
railways to handle goods traffic. On 





*All figures concerning wagons relate to 
the standard-gage railways of Continental 
Europe. 
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present expectations the peak autumn 
traffic in 1948 may cause considerable 
difficulties, but once that period is passed 
conditions should improve progressively. 

Important shortages are known to ex- 
ist in other types of equipment, such as 
electrical equipment, already referred to 
above (for which the delivery period on 
current orders is two years or more), 
mining equipment (mainly in mining 
machines, electrical equipment, boilers, 
and compressors), and in agricultural 
machinery. In some cases, the shortages 
are due not to limitations of material or 
installed capacity, but to the impossibil- 
ity of producing in Europe the latest 
types of equipment which current plans 
of industrialization or modernization re- 
quire. This applies, inter alia, to steel 
mills and to certain types of mining 
equipment. 


Timber 


ANOTHER BASIC COMMODITY which 
is bound to remain in short supply for a 
number of years is timber, although the 
incidence of this shortage is felt very 
unequally in the, different countries. 
European production (excluding the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) is 
expected for some years to remain more 
or less at its present level, which is 15 
percent below prewar. In addition, a 
number of the main exporting countries 
have increased their own consumption 
considerably, with the result that the im- 
porting countries of Europe can obtain 
only 60 percent of their prewar imports 
from European sources. For 1948, im- 
port requirements have been estimated 
at more than 4,000,000 standards, while 
export availabilities are estimated at be- 
tween 2,400,000 and 2,900,000 standards. 
Owing to hard-currency shortage, effec- 
tive import demand has, however, also 
been reduced and is estimated at only 
2,600,000 standards for 1948. The United 
Kingdom, Europe’s largest timber-im- 
porting country, now expects to be able 
to buy only two-thirds of the amount of 
timber it imported in 1947. The continu- 
ing timber shortage will mean that the 
realization of the housing programs will 
be considerably delayed. 


International Aspects of 
Commodity Shortages 


ONE OF THE MOST important factors 
which impedes recovery of European 
production is the inability of some coun- 
tries to make full use of the production 
facilities offered by others owing to pay- 
ments difficulties. As a result of the 


‘Eprror’s Note.—In a July 30 press con- 
ference in Washington, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, out- 
lined the nature and objectives of a new sys- 
tem of indirect credits which it is planned 
to institute under the ECA aegis. According 
to the New York Times, Mr. Hoffman said, in 
describing the purpose of the indirect cred- 





break-down of the international creqit 
mechanism, opportunities for both short. 
and long-term investment have become 
very unequal in the different countries of 
Europe; investments which on the basis 
of their expected contribution to Euro. 
pean recovery should have the highest 
priority are neglected owing to the ina- 
bility of the countries concerned to un- 
dertake them out of their own resources, 
or to take advantage of them through 
international borrowing. The investj- 
gations by the technical bodies of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, which 
examined a number of commodity short- 
ages holding up general industrial re- 
covery, revealed that European produc- 
tion could be expanded out of European 
resources in a number of cases if limited 
credit facilities were available to tide 
over the period up to the time when the 
producing country could pay for imports 
of materials or equipment out of addi- 
tional production. 

Thus, in the case of railway cars, which 
are among the scarcest of all types of 
equipment, Belgium could produce for 
export in substantial quantities if other 
countries were able to place orders for 
them; Italy, too, could produce railway 
cars for export if it could only pay for 
imports of the necessary raw materials. 
Belgium and Luxemburg, similarly, have 
surpluses of special types of steel and 
certain forms of electrical equipment 
(all of which are scarce throughout Eu- 
rope) available for export, which could 
relieve shortages in other countries if 
the latter were able to import them. In 
the case of ball-bearings, which are also 
extremely scarce, France and Italy have 
idle productive capacity which could be 
used if they could import chrome steel, 
which is available in Sweden. 

Another example is provided by ce- 
ramic insulators, the shortage of which 
is impeding the expansion of electric- 
power production. France, Italy, and 
other countries could produce insulators 
for export if they could obtain the neces- 
sary raw materials which are available 
within Europe—notably in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the United Kingdom (where 
the shortage of insulators is particularly 
acute). 

These few examples—which cover, 
however, a wide range of industries— 
indicate the widespread nature of the 
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its: ‘We want to make sure it is just as easy 
for France to buy steel in Belgium as it is 
for France to buy steel in the United States.” 
He emphasized the desire to encourage Eu- 
rope as a whole to supply from its own re- 
sources every possible bit of commodities 
and goods that one country can produce for 
another. The indirect credits, he added, 
would help to accomplish this purpose and 
would contribute to a change in the postwar 
attitude of much of Europe, which looks to 
the United States.as the principal supplier 
not only of credits but of actual goods 
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Factors Affecting Figures’ Compilation, Significance, and Use 


The Dollar Value in United States 


. 


Import Statistics 


WitLiAM C. GEORGE 


and 
InvING WEIss ' 


—— into the United States 
during the first 5 months of 1948 were 
at the annual rate of almost $7,000,000,- 
000—a record-breaking high and 20 per- 
cent above the value reported for 1947. 
These reported imports are immensely 
important as a measure of the degree to 
which other countries are shipping us 
goods to pay for the goods we send to 
them—the degree to which foreign trade 
is succeeding in being a two-way street. 

In addition to being a measure of the 
over-all flow of our foreign trade, the 
dollar values shown for imports of in- 
dividual commodities, compared with 
quantities reported for them, are used 
as indications of general price levels and 
of prices for individual commodities. For 
tariff purposes these dollar values are the 
basis for computing duties paid on im- 
ported commodities subject to ad valorem 
and compound rates. Free and dutiable 
imports, goods imported under the vari- 
ous trade agreements, tariff paragraphs, 
types of duty, and related factors are all 
measured in terms of dollar values as 
shown in the import statistics. 

How well does the import dollar value 
serve these purposes and the others for 
which it is used? 

Does the total figure accurately rep- 
resent the number of dollars sent out of 
the United States to other countries for 
imports of goods? 

Does the value for imports of a com- 
modity represent its selling price in a 
foreign currency, and, if so, what rate of 
exchange was used? 

Does the duty computed from these 
values agree with the amounts paid by 
importers? 

Is this dollar value a good tool for use 
in analyzing trade agreements and their 
effects? 


‘Chief of the Import Statistics Section and 
Assistant Division Chief, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census. 


August 14, 1948 


These indubitably vital questions will 
be discussed in this article. 

The dollar-value figure shown in the 
import statistics is obtained from the 
basic document used in compiling the 
data, the “import entry.”* This docu- 
ment is prepared by the importer or his 
broker and is based on information 
shown in the normal commercial sales 
documents, i. e., commercial invoices, 
bills of lading, contracts, and the like. 
A supplemental and important source 
which is sometimes a primary source is 
the United States consular invoice which 
is required for most imported commodi- 


*Not all “import entries” are included in 
the statistics. Imports under $100 are fre- 
quently imported under an informal pro- 
cedure, and such imports are not included 
in the import statistics. The problem of 
omission of shipments is not part of this 
article, but a statement of import items in- 
cluded in and excluded from the statistics 
is available in the “Explanation of Statistics” 
of the annual volume Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States. 


ties by the Bureau of Customs. This 
document is prepared by the foreign ex- 
porter in the foreign country of expor- 
tation and is certified to by the exporter 
as correct before the local United States 
consular official. Copies of this docu- 
ment are transmitted to the importer, 
filed with the local Collector of Customs 
at the port of importation, and are used 
to check the information shown on the 
import entry. The import entry, in ad- 
dition, is certified to as correct by the 
importer or his broker, and a preliminary 
check is made by Customs Officials at the 
time it is filed. 

Although the import entry is based 
on invoices, bills of lading, and related 
documents, the dollar value shown on 
the import entry may be different from 
the value shown on these documents, 
since the dollar value shown on the im- 
port entry is required to be in accordance 
with the requirements of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. In most cases, the value re- 
quired by the Tariff Act is the value in 





At the port 


of Miami: Unloading bananas imported from the Caribbean. 
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that the gap between supply and demand 
instead of decreasing will go on increas- 
ing for some years. 

On present plans, the power shortage 
may not be overcome before 1955 even 
if the target figures are realized. More- 
over, an increase in the present expan- 
sion plans can be ruled out on account 
of the limited possibilities of producing 
electrical equipment. Accumulated 
maintenance requirements are placing a 
heavy burden on the electrical-equipment 
industry, quite apart from increased re- 
quirements for expansion of capacity. 
The main bottlenecks in the production 
of electrical equipment are in trans- 
formers (due to the scarcity of trans- 
former sheets), boilers (due largely to the 
shortage of forgings and tubes), and in 
insulating materials of various types. 
Thus the inadequate production of elec- 
trical equipment is largely a reflection of 
the steel shortage and the particular 
shortage of certain rolling-mill products. 
In addition, shortages in certain com- 
ponents are due partly to trade and pay- 
ment difficulties which prevent the 
matching of capacity and material. In 
some countries, idle capacity exists for 
the manufacture of components which 
are particularly scarce in other countries. 


Equipment Goods 


COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION on 
production and requirements of equip- 
ment goods is not available except in a 
few special cases. In the case of railway 
wagons [freight and passenger cars], the 
production of Continental Europe (ex- 
cluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics) may be estimated at 60,000 to 
80,000 in 1948. European capacity is 
sufficient to produce 100,000 wagons per 
annum, but unused capacity exists in 
consequence of the steel and timber 
shortage. Arrears of maintenance are at 
present being made good at the rate of 
7,000 to 8,000 wagons a month,’ and since 
it is estimated that at present there are 
about 140,000 wagons above the normal 
number awaiting repairs, it may take 18 
months to 2 years to eliminate the present 
backlog of unserviceable wagons. As- 
suming the continuation of the current 
rate of production and repair, the defi- 
ciency in the European wagon park 
should be reduced to 100,000 or some 5 
percent by the end of 1948, and elimi- 
nated altogether by the end of 1949. 

The restoration of the locomotive park 
to its prewar efficiency will take longer. 
Permanent-way and fixed installations 
which are in a poor state of repair will 
require considerabie attention for some 
years, but they need not be a general 
limitation on the capacity of European 
railways to handle goods traffic. On 





* All figures concerning wagons relate to 
the standard-gage railways of Continental 
Europe. 
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present expectations the peak autumn 
traffic in 1948 may cause considerable 
difficulties, but once that period is passed 
conditions should improve progressively. 

Important shortages are known to ex- 
ist in other types of equipment, such as 
electrical equipment, already referred to 
above (for which the delivery period on 
current orders is two years or more), 
mining equipment (mainly in mining 
machines, electrical equipment, boilers, 
and compressors), and in agricultural 
machinery. In some cases, the shortages 
are due not to limitations of material or 
installed capacity, but to the impossibil- 
ity of producing in Europe the latest 
types of equipment which current plans 
of industrialization or modernization re- 
quire. This applies, inter alia, to steel 
mills and to certain types of mining 
equipment. 


Timber 


ANOTHER BASIC COMMODITY which 
is bound to remain in short supply for a 
number of years is timber, although the 
incidence of this shortage is felt very 
unequally in the, different countries. 
European production (excluding the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) is 
expected for some years to remain more 
or less at its present level, which is 15 
percent below prewar. In addition, a 
number of the main exporting countries 
have increased their own consumption 
considerably, with the result that the im- 
porting countries of Europe can obtain 
only 60 percent of their prewar imports 
from European sources. For 1948, im- 
port requirements have been estimated 
at more than 4,000,000 standards, while 
export availabilities are estimated at be- 
tween 2,400,000 and 2,900,000 standards. 
Owing to hard-currency shortage, effec- 
tive import demand has, however, also 
been reduced and is estimated at only 
2,600,000 standards for 1948. The United 
Kingdom, Europe's largest timber-im- 
porting country, now expects to be able 
to buy only two-thirds of the amount of 
timber it imported in 1947. The continu- 
ing timber shortage will mean that the 
realization of the housing programs will 
be considerably delayed. 


International Aspects of 
Commodity Shortages 


ONE OF THE MOST important factors 
which impedes recovery of European 
production is the inability of some coun- 
tries to make full use of the production 
facilities offered by others owing to pay- 
ments difficulties.” As a result of the 


‘Epitor’s Note.—In a July 30 press con- 
ference in Washington, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, out- 
lined the nature and objectives of a new sys- 
tem of indirect credits which it is planned 
to institute under the ECA aegis. According 
to the New York Times, Mr. Hoffman said, in 
describing the purpose of the indirect cred- 





break-down of the international creqit 
mechanism, opportunities for both short. 
and long-term investment have become 
very unequal in the different countries of 
Europe; investments which on the basis 
of their expected contribution to Euro. 
pean recovery should have the highest 
priority are neglected owing to the ing- 
bility of the countries concerned to un- 
dertake them out of their own resources, 
or to take advantage of them through 
international borrowing. The investj- 
gations by the technical bodies of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, which 
examined a number of commodity short- 
ages holding up general industrial re- 
covery, revealed that European produc- 
tion could be expanded out of European 
resources in a number of cases if limite 
credit facilities were available to tide 
over the period up to the time when the 
producing country could pay for imports 
of materials or equipment out of addi- 
tional production. 

Thus, in the case of railway cars, which 
are among the scarcest of all types of 
equipment, Belgium could produce for 
export in substantial quantities if other 
countries were able to place orders for 
them; Italy, too, could produce railway 
cars for export if it could only pay for 
imports of the necessary raw materials, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, similarly, have 
surpluses of special types of steel and 
certain forms of electrical equipment 
(all of which are scarce throughout Eu- 
rope) available for export, which could 
relieve shortages in other countries if 
the latter were able to import them. In 
the case of ball-bearings, which are also 
extremely scarce, France and Italy have 
idle productive capacity which could be 
used if they could import chrome steel, 
which is available in Sweden. 

Another example is provided by ce- 
ramic insulators, the shortage of which 
is impeding the expansion of electric- 
power production. France, Italy, and 
other countries could produce insulators 
for export if they could obtain the neces- 
sary raw materials which are available 
within Europe—notably in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the United Kingdom (where 
the shortage of insulators is particularly 
acute). 

These few examples—which cover, 
however, a wide range of industries— 
indicate the widespread nature of the 
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its: “We want to make sure it is just as easy 
for France to buy steel in Belgium as it is 
for France to buy steel in the United States.” 
He emphasized the desire to encourage Eu- 
rope as a whole to supply from its own re- 
sources every possible bit of commodities 
and goods that one country can produce for 
another. The indirect credits, he added, 
would help to accomplish this purpose and 
would contribute to a change in the postwar 
attitude of much of Europe, which looks to 
the United States.as the principal supplier 
not only of credits but of actual goods. 
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Factors Affecting Figures’ Compilation, Significance, and Use 


The Dollar Value in United States 


Import Statistics 


WittiAM C. GEORGE 


and 
IRVING WeEIss ' 


— into the United States 
during the first 5 months of 1948 were 
at the annual rate of almost $7,000,000,- 
000—a record-breaking high and 20 per- 
cent above the value reported for 1947. 
These reported imports are immensely 
important as a measure of the degree to 
which other countries are shipping us 
goods to pay for the goods we send to 
them—the degree to which foreign trade 
is succeeding in being a two-way street. 

In addition to being a measure of the 
over-all flow of our foreign trade, the 
dollar values shown for imports of in- 
dividual commodities, compared with 
quantities reported for them, are used 
as indications of general price levels and 
of prices for individual commodities. For 
tariff purposes these dollar values are the 
basis for computing duties paid on im- 
ported commodities subject to ad valorem 
and compound rates. Free and dutiable 
imports, goods imported under the vari- 
ous trade agreements, tariff paragraphs, 
types of duty, and related factors are all 
measured in terms of dollar values as 
shown in the import statistics. 

How well does the import dollar value 
serve these purposes and the others for 
which it is used? ; 

Does the total figure accurately rep- 
resent the number of dollars sent out of 
the United States to other countries for 
imports of goods? 

Does the value for imports of a com- 
modity represent its selling price in a 
foreign currency, and, if so, what rate of 
exchange was used? 

Does the duty computed from these 
values agree with the amounts paid by 
importers? 

Is this dollar value a good tool for use 
in analyzing trade agreements and their 
effects? 


'Chief of the Import Statistics Section and 
Assistant Division Chief, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census. 


August 14, 1948 


These indubitably vital questions will 
be discussed in this article. 

The dollar-value figure shown in the 
import statistics is obtained from the 
basic document used in compiling the 
data, the “import entry.”* This docu- 
ment is prepared by the importer or his 
broker and is based on information 
shown in the normal commercial sales 
documents, i. e., commercial invoices, 
bills of lading, contracts, and the like. 
A supplemental and important source 
which is sometimes a primary source is 
the United States consular invoice which 
is required for most imported commodi- 


*Not all “import entries” are included in 
the statistics. Imports under $100 are fre- 
quently imported under an informal pro- 
cedure, and such imports are not included 
in the import statistics. The problem of 
omission of shipments is not part of this 
article, but a statement of import items in- 
cluded in and excluded from the statistics 
is available in the “Explanation of Statistics” 
of the annual volume Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States. 





ties by the Bureau of Customs. This 
document is prepared by the foreign ex- 
porter in the foreign country of expor- 
tation and is certified to by the exporter 
as correct before the local United States 
consular official. Copies of this docu- 
ment are transmitted to the importer, 
filed with the local Collector of Customs 
at the port of importation, and are used 
to check the information shown on the 
import entry. The import entry, in ad- 
dition, is certified to as correct by the 
importer or his broker, and a preliminary 
check is made by Customs Officials at the 
time it is filed. 

Although the import entry is based 
on invoices, bills of lading, and related 
documents, the dollar value shown on 
the import entry may be different from 
the value shown on these documents, 
since the dollar value shown on the im- 
port entry is required to be in accordance 
with the requirements of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. In most cases, the value re- 
quired by the Tariff Act is the value in 
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the principal market places of the for- 
eign country at the time of exportation 
in terms of United States dollars, and 
excludes ocean freight and other charges 
from the principal market place. The 
rate used for converting foreign currency 
to United States dollars is usually that 
determined by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York as in effect on the date of 
exportation of the goods from the for- 
eign country. The actual amount of 
currency exchange for a particular im- 
portation may or may not be the same 
as the number of dollars required to be 
shown on the import entry and reported 
in the official United States statistics, 
depending on the type of goods imported, 
the terms of sales, and relationship be- 
tween the parties. Some of these differ- 
ences in dollar value in the import sta- 
tistics and actual payments are explained 
in detail below. First, however, comes 
a description of the dollar-value infor- 
mation called for by the Tariff Act. 


Valuation Required by 
Tariff Act 


THE DOLLAR VALUE which the im- 
porter must show on the import entry 
is that required by section 402 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Section 
402 of the Tariff Act provides that the 
value of imported merchandise shall be 
as follows: 


(1) The foreign value or the erport value, 
whichever is the higher. The foreign value 
of imported merchandise represents the 
market value or the price, at the time of 
exportation of such merchandise to the 
United States, at which such or similar mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale for home 
consumption in the principal markets of 
the country for which exported, including 
expenses incident to placing the merchandise 
in condition for shipment to the United 
States. The export value is the market 
value or the price at which such or similar 
merchandise is offered for sale for exporta- 
tion to the United States. 

(2) The United States value, if neither the 
foreign value nor the export value can be 
ascertained. The United States value repre- 
sents the price at which such or similar 
imported merchandise is offered for sale for 
domestic consumption, at the time of ex- 
portation of the imported merchandise, with 
allowance made for necessary expenses from 
the place of shipment to the place of cc- 
livery (duty, transportation, etc.). 

(3) The cost of production, if neither the 
foreign value, the ezport value, nor the 
United States value can be ascertained. The 
cost of production represents the cost of 
producing such or similar merchandise and 
placing it in condition for shipment to the 
United States, including ordinary profits. 

(4) The American selling price in the case 
of articles for which the President of the 
United States proclaims that American sell- 
ing prices are to be used in order to equalize 
cost of production. The American selling 
price of any article manufactured in the 
United States is defined as the price at 
which such an article is offered for sale for 
domestic consumption in the principal mar- 
ket of the United States, or the price which 
the owner would have received or was will- 
ing to receive, at the time of exportation of 
the imported article. 
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The value most commonly shown on 
import entries is the foreign value. 
Whenever it is necessary to convert the 
value from a foreign currency to United 
States dollars (both foreign value and 
cost of production usually represent 
amounts in foreign currencies which 
must be converted into dollars), the rate 
of exchange used is that required by 
section 522 of the Tariff Act. Section 
522 provides that the rate of conversion 
shall be (1) the rate reflecting the value 
of the pure metal of the foreign coin 
expressed in money of account of the 
United States as proclaimed quarterly by 
the Secretary of the Treasury or (2) 
if no such value has been proclaimed, or 
if such proclaimed value varies by 5 per 
centum or more from a value measured 
by the buying rate in the New York mar- 
ket, conversion shall be made at this 
buying rate which shall be determined 
and certified by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. At present this 
latter rate applies to practically all 
transactions requiring currency conver- 
sions. 

If there is an export value for mer- 
chandise which is higher than the for- 
eign value, then the former is shown on 
the import entry and in the import sta- 
tistics. However, the erport value is usu- 
ally in terms of United States dollars 
so that no conversion is necessary. The 
United States value and American sell- 
ing price are, of course, in terms of 
United States dollars, while the cost of 
production must be converted from for- 
eign currencies. 


Deviations From Tariff 
Requirements 


AFTER the import entry is filed and the 
preliminary check is made, the import 
entry and the invoice are checked 
thoroughly by Customs officials, and 
samples of the merchandise are exam- 
ined before the information shown on 
the import entry is finally determined 
to be correct. However, the main con- 
cern of Customs officials is the collection 
of revenue, so that the values shown for 
merchandise subject to an ad valorem 
rate of duty (a certain percentage of 
the value) is checked more carefully 
than the values shown for merchandise 
free of duty or subject to a specific rate 
of duty ‘a certain amount per unit of 
quantity). 

In view of this situation, importers 
and brokers undoubtedly take somewhat 
less care in the determination of values 
to be shown on import entries for items 
which are free of duty or for items which 
are dutiable at specific rates (e. g., 
bauxite at 50 cents per ton). Items free 
of duty represented $3,431,477,481 or 61 
percent of the total dollar value of 1947 
imports, and items subject to specific 
duties were a substantial part of the re- 





mainder. The proportion of imports free 
of duty were even higher during the war 
when imports by United States Govern- 
ment agencies, most of which were free 
of duty under executive order, amounted 
to as much as one-third of total im- 
ports. Even though less care is taken 
in determination of values for free items 
or for specific duty items, the values 
shown are probably in fairly close agree- 
ment with the requirements of the 
Tariff Act except where there is no actual 
transfer of funds as in the case of im- 
ports by American companies from their 
subsidiaries. 


Problem of Corrections 


WHENEVER an import duty as origi- 
nally filed shows a value which the im- 
porter later believes to be incorrect, he 
may file an amended entry if the mer- 
chandise has not yet been appraised by 
Customs officials. Important changes 
resulting from amended entries are 
made in the import statistics if the 
amended entries are received in time. 

In addition to changes reported on 
amended entries, changes may be made 
in values shown on import entries by 
Customs officials in their final settle- 
ment. The Foreign Commerce Statisti- 
cal Regulations require that corrections 
of this type also be furnished the Bu- 
reau of the Census, although, because of 
the large volume of work on hand, Cus- 
toms officials at some ports are not com- 
plying with the regulations in this re- 
spect. All such corrections received from 
Customs officials are reviewed, and im- 
portant changes are made in the sta- 
tistics if they are timely. 

The dollar values on many import 
entries are changed as the result of new 
decisions concerning the interpretation 
of the provisions of sections 402 and 522 
of the Tariff Act. Importers may enter 
higher values than they believe proper 
and at the same time ask for a ruling in 
the United States Customs Court. After 
the decision by the Customs Court, a 
case may be appealed to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals and, in some cases, to the United 
States Supreme Court. It is apparent 
that such a process may require a con- 
siderable length of time, and final deter- 
mination of the dollar value on entries 
may be several years subsequent to the 
date the import entry is filed. In the 
compilation of the import statistics it is 
not practical to attempt to make cor- 
rections in prior years’ data for an in- 
definite period of time; so changes made 
in import entries years after the date of 
their original filing are never made in the 
import statistics. Decisions resulting in 
a large number of corrections which are 
not included in the import statistics are 
brought to the attention of users of the 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








“Master Plan of Action” by Europe, To 
Embody Creative Forces, Is Called Vital 


Participants in ERP Must Face Up Lo 
Readjustments To Satisfy the Requirements 
of a New World, Mr. Hoffman Says at Paris 


Remarks of 

PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 

Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
Before the OEEC in Paris. 


Iam happy to have this opportunity to 
meet you today. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation has 
been in existence now for approximately 
3 months, and our American Economic 
Cooperation Administration for a little 
over 3'» months. We are embarked to- 
gether upon an enterprise—a magnifi- 
cent enterprise—of cooperative effort on 
the part of the free peoples of Europe and 
America for economic recovery in Europe 
and for the creation and maintenance of 
the conditions to freedom and peace 
Our objectives are inspiring beyond 
measure. Our responsibilities are stag- 
gering. 

In the 3 years which have elapsed since 
the war, the free peoples of Europe have 
undergone and are still undergoing many 
hardships and privations. They have 
worked hard and they have accomplished 
much more than could have been ex- 
pected in view of the desperate conditions 
with which they were confronted in 
1945. Their achievements and their 
potentialities underscore our joint re- 
sponsibilities for carrying through to our 
objectives. 

It is time to take stock in broad and 
basic terms of our objectives and of our 
present position in relation to those ob- 
jectives. Most of that stock taking must 
be done by you—I can perhaps make a 
contribution by reporting as accurately 
as I can upon the present attitude of the 
American people toward the European 
Recovery Program. 


Meaning of Europe's Pledge 
A substantial majority of the American 
people, President Truman, and Mr. 
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Thomas E. Dewey, candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, all our great labor or- 
ganizations, business organizations, and 
farm organizations enthusiastically sup- 
port the European Recovery Program. 
But this should be noted: The support of 
the American people stems from their 
belief in your pledge as set forth in the 
Report of the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation and later reaf- 
firmed by you in the Convention for 
European Economic Cooperation. 

In the Convention for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, participating coun- 
tries pledged themselves “to combine 
their economic strength to join together 
to make the fullest collective use of their 
individual capacities and potentialities” 
and to “undertake the elaboration and 
execution of a joint recovery program” 
in order to ‘“‘achieve as soon as possible 
and maintain a satisfactory level of eco- 
nomic activity without extraordinary 
outside assistance.” 

To the American people, and I am sure 
also to yours, this pledge has a very real, 
a very simple meaning. I should like to 
focus attention on three elements of the 
pledge which was made: 

The promise of joint action and col- 
lective use of your capacities and poten- 
tialities; 

The responsibility of each nation to 
develop an inclusive program in the 
fields of sound government finance, pro- 
duction, and trade; and— 

The terminal date. 

To the American people each of those 
elements was and remains a determining 
factor in their decision to embark on the 
task. It is not hard to explain why. 


Tides of Change Force New Patterns 

While there has been a growing con- 
viction that it is in the deepest interests 
of the United States that Europe should 


again become a living, workable, and in- 
dependent economic and political organ- 
ization, there has at the same time been 
a growing conviction that this goal can- 
not be set in the frame of an old picture 
or traced on an old design. It cannot 
be brought about by old ways of doing 
business or through old coneepts of how 
a nation’s interests are best served. New 
patterns of intra-European trade and 
exchange must be found, and new direc- 
tions in the use of Europe’s resources. 
These are made necessary not alone by 
the drastic consequences of two wars, but 
also by the tides of change that run 
longer and deeper. 

Each participating nation, looking at 
the operations of its own national life, 
must face up to readjustments to satisfy 
the requirements of a new world. These 
readjustments cannot be made in the 
course of national action along the old 
separatist lines. They can only be ac- 
complished if each nation seeks its new 
goal in terms of the economic capacity 
and the economic strength of Europe as 
a whole. 

America understands that these read- 
justments are exceedingly difficult and 
that they require immense efforts by peo- 
ple who have scarcely had time to catch 
their breath after the ordeal of war. 

America also understands that it will 
not be easy for the participating nations 
to develop programs to conform to the 
fundamental readjustments of which I 
have been speaking, but, if the recovery 
we hope for is to be achieved, programs 
must be so developed. It is the respon- 
sibility of each government to develop 
its own program, and it is the responsi- 
bility of each government to work out 
the mutual adjustments which will be 
the basis for a master plan. 


Program of Action Envisaged 


What seems to me to be called for and 
quickly is such a master plan of action 
based upon the full recovery of the 
European economy by June 30, 1952, 
when American aid terminates. This 
master program would, of course, be a 
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Tripolitania Seeks 


To Trade With U.S. 


The Commissioner of Trade and Sup- 
plies of the British Military Administra- 
tion for Tripolitania is seeking to ascer- 
tain whether certain local products 
might command a market in the United 
States under present conditions. A 
Mediterranean tunny fish (which is re- 
ported to be essentially the same as tuna 
fish) packed in olive oil is available in 
4.5-kilogram labeled tins and 5-kilogram 
lithographed tins. One local packer can 
supply this fish in 5- and 10-kilogram 
tins and will soon produce 1-kilogram, 
14-kilogram, and '4-kilogram tins. 

Also offered for export from Tripoli 
are local types of wine tartar. There are 
approximately 120 quentils of “tartaro 
di Botte” and 80 quentils of “Feccia de 
vino” available at the present time. 
Further supplies will be available in 
about 6 months. 

Anyone interested in obtaining fur- 
ther details concerning these products or 
other Tripolitanian produce may write 
to the Commissioner of Trade and 
Supplies of the British Military Ad- 
ministration for Tripolitania, Tripoli, 
Tripolitania. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this 
time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Hinrich, Behrje, Jr., (23) Hude 
Oldb., British Zone, wishes to contact 
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packers and exporters of dried fruit, canned 
and frozen fish, meat products, animal fats 
and oils, and vegetables. 

Germany—Bremer Modbelindustrie Herzog 
& Gerstenkorn (manufacturer), Neustadts- 


wall (Kasernengelande Block LH 6), (23) 
Bremen, offers to export small pieces of 
furniture, art articles, chess boards, and 
toys. 

Germany—J. Gischard Nachf. Inh. H. 
Eutert (manufacturer), Wagnerstrasse 62, 


(24a) Hamburg 22, British Zone, wishes to 
export high-quality metal barometers. 
Germany—Eberh. Harenburg (manufac- 
turer), Dr. Martin Luther Strasse 8, (10) 
Neustadt /Sachsen, wishes to export artificial 
flowers, fruits, and berries for the millinery 
trade, wall and table decorations. Goods 
offered include alpen violets, vetch, peonies, 
poppies, hyacinths, geraniums, daisies, all 
kinds of roses and rose buds, dahlias, almond 
buds, primroses, and mistletoe berries. 
Please address letters to Henry J. Dewitz, 
Export Director, Muthesius Strasse 35, (1) 
Berlin-Steglitz, American Sector, Germany. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Germany—Gustav Lubbers Grosshande} 
(importer, exporter), Marktstrasse 6, (24a) 
Winsen (Luhe) Bei Hamburg, is interesteg 
in importing hearing aids. 

Germany—Schafer & Co. (manufacturer), 
Postschliessfach 18, Dresden A 27, desires to 
export waz flowers for making wreaths, and 
spray flowers made of paper for home dec- 
oration purposes. 

Germany—lI. A. Werner, Gebriider Werner, 
Innere-Sulzfelderstrasse 5, (13a) Kitzingen 
a. Main, Bavaria, U. S. Zone, wishes to repre- 
sent a manufacturer of automobiles 


Australia Interested in 
Television Equipment 

The Australian Government is con- 
sidering the possible purchase of tele- 
vision equipment for experimental 
purposes, according to the American 
Consulate in Melbourne. Tentative 
plans involve installation of either two 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 19. 
Ball Bearings, Steel Balls: 11, 12. 
Carpets and Rugs: 5. 

Ceramics: 9. 

Clothing and Accessories: 2, 18. 
Cotton and Byproducts: 17. 
Electrical Equipment: 10, 19. 
Fashions and Related Matters: 1. 
Feathers: 8, 14. 

Household Furnishings: 4, 5, 10. 
Kitchen Equipment: 10, 19. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
Mcst of these trade opportunities hawe been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be cbtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received 
United States fcreizn traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Interested 


However, many 


Leather Articles 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—19 
Industrial—10, 16, 19 
Motion-Picture Supplies: 13 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 15 
Paper and Paper Products: 15 
Photographic Supplies: 13 
Rubber Articles: 6, 20 
Textiles: 1, 2, 3, 4, & 


2, 7. 
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or six transmitters, together with a num- 
per of receiving sets, in Sydney and Mel- 
pourne. 

It is understood that the schedule for 
tenders will be issued in about 3 months, 
and that firms interested in bidding will 
be given from 4 to 6 months thereafter 
to submit details of the equipment they 
can furnish. 

Acquisition of this equipment is being 
nandled by the Postmaster General’s 
Department, the agency responsible for 
administering the Australian Govern- 
ment communications. 

Further details will be published in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY As received. 
Meanwhile, American firms may wish to 
keep in touch with the Australian Con- 
sulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, which will have available 
copies of the schedule for tenders when 
it is prepared. 


Argentine Railway 
To Buy Equipment : 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited by the Argentine State Rail- 
ways to bid on providing the following 
equipment: 

24 motor coaches, meter gage. 

8 motor coaches, 1.676-meter gage. 

Spare parts. 

22 Diesel trains, meter-gage, long-distance. 

20 Diesel trains, meter-gage, suburban serv- 
ice. 

Accessories. 


The motor coaches are to be of steel 
construction, powered by Diesel engines 
with a combustible range of 800 kilo- 
meters, and capable of a maximum speed 
of 110 kilometers per hour on the broad 
gage and 100 kilometers on the narrow 
gage. 

The Diesel trains are also to be of steel 
construction, having a combustible 
range of 800 kilometers, and a maxi- 
mum speed of 105 kilometers per hour. 

Bids covering the motor coaches will 
be opened on September 14, 1948, while 
those for the Diesel trains will be opened 
on September 17, 1948. 

Plans and specifications may be ob- 
tained, upon payment of 200 pesos per 
set, from the Oficina de Licitaciones, De- 
partamento Explotacion Comercial, Fer- 
rocarriles del Estado, Avenida Maipu No. 
4, Buenos Aires, Argentina, to which 
office completed bids should be submitted. 


German Shares in 
Swiss Firm To Be Sold 


German participation in the firm of 
Stockwerkzeuge A. G., Basel, Switzer- 
land—a manufacturer of machines and 
tools—is to be sold by the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office. The shares involved 
are valued at 92,000 Swiss francs. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Swiss Compensation 
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Office, Service for the Liquidation of 
German Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Cuba—Mrs. Julia Sanchez de Tufon, 
representing “Julia—Modas,” (importer, 
manufacturer, retailer), Calle 21 76505, 
Vedado, Habana, is interested in textiles for 
fall clothing, fashions, and in attending 
fashion shows. Presently in the United 
States until September 10. U. S. Address: 
Wellington Hotel, Seventh Avenue at Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami and New York City. 

2. El Salvador—Juan José Rodriguez, rep- 
resenting J. J. Rodriguez & Co. (sales/indent 
agent), P. O. Box 563, San Salvador, is in- 
terested in rayon, cotton, and wool teztiles; 
women’s and men’s furnishings; and shoe 
upper-leather. Scheduled to arrive August 4, 
via New Orleans, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. Address: °- S. Sternin Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Belguim—tTissages G. De Schrijver—Le- 
noir, S. A. (manufacturer), 16, Rue du Fief, 
Roulers, offers to export good-quality linen 
tertiles, such as interlining paddings, dress 
and crash linen, embroidery linen, mercer- 
ized linen, and suitings. 

4. Belgium—S. A. Nicolasiana (manufac- 
turer), 154, Driegaaienstraat, St. Nicholas- 
Waes, desires to export and seeks agent for 
approximately 100,000 pieces monthly of 
was] cloths, dish towels and dish rags in 
gray, white, and extra-white. Specifications: 
Raised, unraised, 100 percent cotton; 400 and 
500 grams per square meter. 

5. Belgium—Etablissements C. Marchant & 
C. Stichelmans, S. A. (manufacturer), 11, 
Rue Franz Van Schoor, St. Gilles-Termonde, 
wishes to export varying qualities of cotton, 
jute, and woolen tertiles, oriental-type rugs, 
and all kinds of linen cloth. 

6. England—London Rubber Co. (manu- 
facturer), North Circular Road, Chingford, 
London, E. 4., wishes to sell on an outright 
fales basis, seeKs agents for various 
grades of rubber fountain-pen sacs, golfball 
sacs, and toy balloons. Further information 
including price list and samples available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. France—Mafteux de Chevannes (manu- 
facturer), 17, Rue Meslay, Paris, (3é€), wishes 
to export 150 pieces annually of highest- 
quality luxury luggage, leather with crystal 
and silver fittings, and traveling accessories. 
Firm prefers direct sale, but would be in- 
terested in considering an advantageous prop- 
osition for representation. Firm states it 
sold on American market before the war and 
would like to renew relations. United 
States references and average price of luggage 
may be obtained from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Italy—-Societa Italiana Lavorazione 
Piume e Confezioni (SILPECO) (processor), 
Borgo a Buggiano (Pistoia), wishes to export 
white and gray goose feathers used in the 
manufacture of bedding, also fancy and deco- 
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rative chicken, turkey, pigeon, duck, and 
goose feathers. 
9. Mexico — Ceraminia (manufacturer, 


wholesaler, export merchant), Bengalia 9, 
Gral. Anaya, Mexico, D. F., wishes to export 
about 1,000 ceramic figurines each month. 


Figurines are of first-quality, and are made 
to order or from samples submitted by buyer. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


10. France—Henry Beaujour (retail store), 
23 Cours de la Liberté, Lyon, Rhone, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for complete 
modern kitchen units such as sinks, cub- 
boards, drawers, refrigerators, and washing 
machines. Firm wishes to obtain best- 
quality equipment. 

11. France—Capamadjian & Cie, (import- 
ers acting for manufacturers), 6, rue de Lis- 
bonne, Paris (8é), seek quotations for 4,500,- 
000 stainless steel balls for ball bearings. 
Specifications: g 2.78 m/m—%.’’—7.5 m/m. 
Also, 150,000 ball bearings. Specifications: 
Nos. 6004-6104 etc., 6201 etc., 6303 etc., 2204 
etc. NM-NUM and 22,222 K. 

Capamadjian & Cie states it represents 
firms having French import licenses and 
dollar credits. Firms prepared to send full 
information regarding needs for export- 
license purposes. 

12. France—Frederic Weller (manufacturer 
of centrifugal and piston pumps), 52 Rue 
Fleckenstein Soultz-sous-Forets (Bas-Rhin), 
seeks purchase quotations for ball bearings. 

13. Italy—Giovanni Ropolo (wholesaler), 
Via Principe Amedeo 16, Turin, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for trial quantities of 
photographic and moving-picture supplies, 
such as sensitive paper for colored pictures, 
and 8 mm. and 16 mm. colored films for 
motion pictures. 

14. Italy—Societa Italiana Lavorazione Pi- 
ume e Confezioni (SILPECO), (wholesaler, 
import merchant), Borgo a Buggiano (Pis- 
toia), desires purchase quotations for new 
white and colored chicken feathers, and old 
chicken feathers. 


Agency Opportunities 


15. Belgian Congo—Louis Dressen (sales 
agent), Boite Postale 1272, Elisabethville, is: 
interested in obtaining exclusive agencies for 
the Congo for all types of office equipment 
and supplies including furniture, lamps, 
typewriters, calculating and addressing ma- 
chines, duplicating machines (particularly 
interested in multilith “off-set’), folding 
machines, cash registers, safes, cabinets, and 
paper. 

Current World Trade Directory Report- 
being prepared. 

16. France—Emile Cloud (manufacturer’s 
agent), 1 Chemin Feuillat, Lyon, Rhone, de- 
sires representation for high-quality wood- 
working machinery, such as wood drills, wocd 
scrapers, wood-cutting band saws, woodwork- 
ing mortisers, planers, shapers, and automatic 
woodworking surfacers. Correspondence ad- 
dressed to Mr. Cloud should be in the French 
language, if possible. 

17. Italy—Rag. Luigi Torre (importing dis- 
tributor), via Garibaldi 16, Biella, wishes to 
obtain agency for cotton and cotton by- 
products. 

18. Italy—U. R. P. I. (Ufficio Rappresent- 
anze Prodotti Industriali), (sales agent), 5/15 
Via San Luca, Genoa, desires representation 
for men’s ready-made clothing, including 
underwear, ties, and gloves. 

19. Switzerland—Keller-Trueb G. m. b. H. 
(independent firm with well-established 
sales organization, repair shop, and assem- 
bling plant), 1-7 Reitergasse, Zurich, seeks 
agency for agricultural equipment such as 
tractors (Diesel motor and gasoline), motor 
plows, motor harrows, cultivators, mowers, 
harvesters, grain-milling equipment, fruit 
and sugar-beet presses; electrical and gas 
kitchen equipment for hotels, restaurants, 
and hospitals, such as cooking ranges and 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated July 22, 1948) 


Extensive changes in regulations af- 
fecting foreign exchange, remittances, 
and capital investment were made as of 
June 23 and subsequently. Included 
were a list of articles which may be freely 
imported from certain European and 
South American countries, and another, 
much shorter, list of essential items 
which may be imported from other coun- 
tries (including the United States) only 
after prior study and approval by the 
Central Bank. Imports are to be lim- 
ited to goods on these lists save in excep- 
tional cases, as when the importer does 
not have to use foreign exchange or em- 
ploys exchange held abroad by him. 
Previous regulations affecting the 
amount of remittances which might be 
made on foreign capital invested in Ar- 
gentina were favorably modified. 

Without otherwise altering the official 
exchange rates governing imports and 
exports, the Central Bank free-market 
exchange rate was altered to an extent 
which devalued the peso by about 20 
percent in relation to other currencies. 
Further control of exchange was also 
effected by regulating the rates at which 
actual foreign currency could legally be 
sold in Argentina. 

Expenditures under the 1949 budget, 
recently submitted to Congress, are esti- 
mated at 8,822,000,000 pesos, of which 
3,860,000,000 pesos are to be covered from 
general revenue, 710,000,000 from the 
proceeds of bond issues, and 222,000,000 
from special accounts. The amount re- 
maining, 4,030,000,000 pesos, pertains to 
the so-called “decentralized organiza- 
tions.” The over-all total for 1948 was 
6,201,000,000 pesos exclusive of the spe- 
cial accounts. Operations under the 
Five-Year Plan are not included in these 
figures. 

Argentina signed trade agreements in 
July with Hungary, Finland, and Brazil. 
That with Brazil was merely an interim 
agreement reestablishing the compensa- 
tion agreement of 1941 retroactively from 
its expiration date (May 7, 1948) to be 
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valid until September 30, by which time 
it is planned to complete negotiations 
for a full-scale commercial agreement 
between the two countries. 

The agreements with Hungary and 
Finland follow along the same general 
lines of other such agreements concluded 
by Argentina during the last 2 years. 
Finland will for 1 year allow the exporta- 
tion to Argentina of specified quantities 
of newsprint, certain paper and wood 
products, locks, and china, in exchange 
for stated quantities of Argentine prod- 
ucts, such as oils@¢ed cakes and meal, 
bran, corn, hides, wool, tallow, and lard. 
Argentina will facilitate the purchase by 
Hungary of 5,000 metric tons of Argen- 
tine cotton in 1948 and of 6,000 tons a 
year for the next 4 years. Balances ac- 
cruing in Hungary's favor will be used 
to purchase hides, wool, quebracho ex- 
tract, and “other products” in fixed pro- 
portions. Hungary will facilitate the 
acquisition by Argentina of a long list 
of Hungarian products including railway 
equipment, industrial and agricultural 
machinery, installations, and tools, con- 
struction materials, and many other 
items. Argentina may pay for part of 
these goods out of its foreign-exchange 
balances with certain other European 
countries. 

A new Government Department of 
Transportation has now been formed 
which will administer Government- 
owned transportation, such as the rail- 


ways, and coordinate and control all 
transportation including aviation and 
shipping. 


Final estimates of the 1947-48 small- 
grain crops were given as follows: Wheat, 
6,663,300 metric tons; oats, 800,709 metric 
tons; barley, 834,100 tons; rye, 521,100 
tons. 

Reflecting the absence of further 
cent sales to importing countries and the 
tardiness in movement of the new corn 
crop, grain exports continued at a com- 
paratively low level, but a substantial 
portion of the old corn crop remained 
in port elevators. 

An export quota totaling 500,000 metric 
tons for shipment up to November 30, 
1948, was established for bran and other 
wheat byproducts. 

According to official estimate, the sun- 
flower-seed crop amounted to 988,100 
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metric tons, an increase of 43.6 percent 
above the preceding year, whereas rice 
production was 112,200 tons, a reduction 
of 7.3 percent. 

A new-high price of 58.6 centavos per 


live kilogram was reached for heavy 
steers in the latter part of June. 
Owing to some increase in demand 


and the expectation that the forthcom- 
ing clip of low crossbred wools may be 
smaller than in several years, prices rose 
in early June to the equivalent of about 
32 cents in U. S. currency per pound. 
cost and freight paid to Boston. Fine 
wools also continued in strong demand. 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. 
VIENNA 


July 15 


S. LEGATION AT 


(Dated 1948) 


Production continued to increase 
erally in Austria during June and early 
July. Outstanding gains were made in 
the output of coal, which totaled 1,707,- 
547 metric tons for the first half of 1948, 
exceeding slightly the level of 1947, and 
in the production of crude iron in June 
at Donawitz, Styria, which reached 25,- 


gen- 


530 metric tons, exceeding the monthly 
average of 1947. During the same pe- 
riod production of crude steel at this 


plant amounted to 33,400 metric tons and 
rolled steel, 26,640 metric Consid- 
erable buyers’ resistance to high prices 
was still evident. 

Because of favorable fuel conditions, 
the cement industry satisfied domestic 
demands and still had a large surplus. 
Rationing of cement has been discon- 
tinued and efforts to find a foreign mar- 
ket for the surplus have thus far been 
fruitless. 

A subsidy plan for agricultural prices 
which had been worked out between the 
two major parties was agreed to by the 


tons. 


cabinet. According to this scheme, sub- 
sidies would be paid for the second half 
of the amounts delivered under the 


bread-grain quotas for all deliveries of 
the oats, barley, and corn quotas. De- 
liveries in excess of the fixed quotas 
would be paid for at a still higher price. 
All potato deliveries would likewise be 
subsidized. The source of the money to 
pay the subsidies which must be made 
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outside of the normal budget has not yet 
peen determined. 

Because of cold weather and rain, the 
winter grain harvest which was started 
in the middle of June was interrupted. 
The crop is expected to be the largest 
since the war. Rationing and price con- 
trols on fresh vegetables were removed 
yntil August 31 because of abundant 
supplies. 

The long-discussed capital and capital 
increase tax laws were passed by the 
Austrian parliament on July 7. The 
capital increase tax provides for pay- 
ment of a special tax on all increases 
in capital effected between January 1, 
1940, and December 31, 1947. The tax 
rates range between 5 and 50 percent, 
according to the amount of the increase, 
and may be paid over a period of 3 
years and in six payments. The capital 
tax provides for a straight 1.5 percent 
on capital to be paid over a number of 
years as follows: Up to 50,000 schillings, 
8 years; next 50,000 schillings, 12 years; 
next 500,000 schillings, 17 years; and 
over 600,000 schillings, 22 years. Juridi- 
cal persons will pay 1 percent over 12 
years whatever the amount of capital. 
Certain exemptions are provided for both 
of the taxes. 

A housing-reconstruction law provid- 
ing for the establishment of a fund for 
reconstruction was recently passed by 
Parliament. The money is to be obtained 
from a rent surcharge and property tax 
not to become effective until 1950. In 
the interim, the Government will appro- 
priate 200,000,000 schillings for 1948 and 
300,000,000 for 1949, from which property 
holders who wish to rebuild destroyed 
buildings may make long-term nonin- 
terest-bearing loans. 

On June 28 the Austro-Trieste Cham- 
ber of Commerce was formed in Trieste. 
Speakers at the first meeting stressed 
the importance of Trieste as the closest 
port to Austria and the need for close 
economic cooperation between the city 
and Austria. 

Austria’s exports in April were valued 
at 144,540,000 schillings ($14,454,000) as 
compared with 141,949,000 schillings in 
March and a monthly average of 70,199,- 
000 schillings in 1947. Commercial im- 
ports during April amounted to 206,582,- 
000 schillings ($20,658,200) as compared 
with 202,319,000 schillings in March and 
a 1947 monthly average of 99,267,000 
schillings. Italy was Austria’s best cus- 
tomer in April, and Austria’s imports 
came mostly from Germany, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, 
Great Britain, United States, France, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Netherlands, 
in that order. 

The Aussenhandelsverkehrsgesetz 
(Foreign Trade Transportation Law), 
which establishes Government controls 
of imports and exports, was extended to 
December 1948. 
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World Bank’s Statement for Fiscal Year 1948 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development issued on 
August 4 its financial statements for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 

The Bank’s total income for this period amounted to $18,703,978. After 
deducting expenses amounting to $11,557,848 and amounts for the Special 
Reserve aggregating $3,051,478, the net income for the year was $4,094,652. 
This was sufficient to eliminate the deficit of $1,063,805 existing on June 
30, 1947, and to provide a net income at June 30, 1948, of $3,030,847. It 
should be noted that, during the fiscal year, $1,276,003 of bond registration 
and issuance cost was charged directly to expenses for the year. 

During the year, the subscribed capital stock of the Bank increased $261,- 
500,000 as the result of the subscription to 2,000 shares by Australia and 380 
shares by Finland, and the subscription to 6 additional shares by Paraguay, 


during the fiscal year. 


the Government of Chile. 


was disbursed in Swiss francs. 


dollars. 


loan of $195.000.000 to it. 





133 additional shares by Egypt, and 96 additional shares by Iran. 
subscribed capital stock at June 30, 1948, amounted to $8,286,000,000. 

The total loans of the Bank increased from $250,000,000 to $497,000,000 
In addition, on March 25, 1948, the Bank approved 
loans to two corporations owned by the Chilean Government in the aggregate 
amount of $16,000,000, to become effective when ratified and guaranteed by 
Including this, the total loan commitments at 
June 30, 1948, amounted to $513,000,000, against which disbursements have 
been made approximating $470,000,000. 
disbursed in Belgian francs and the equivalent of approximately $4,000,000 
Disbursement of the loans to France and 
to the Netherlands has been completed. Denmark has available an unused 
loan balance of $23,551,741 and Luxembourg, $3,392,508. 

In July 1947, the Bank sold to the public $100,000,000 of its Ten Year 
214% Bonds due July 15, 1957, and $150,000,000 of its Twenty-Five Year 
3% Bonds due July 15, 1972, both issues being payable in United States 


On June 1, 1948, the Bank sold 244% Swiss Franc Serial Bonds dated April 
1, 1948, maturing in 1953 and 1954, in an aggregate principal amount of 
17,000,000 franes (equivalent to $3,955,788) to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, Basel, Switzerland, at par and accrued interest. 
Swiss francs were disbursed to the Kingdom of the Netherlands as part of the 


The total 


The equivalent of $2,000,000 was 


These 








Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated July 30, 1948) 


A Payments Agreement, implement- 
ing the Argentine-Bolivian Commercial 
Treaty of 1947 and supplementary agree- 
ments, including the tin-purchase agree- 
ment, was signed in La Paz on July 26. 
Three disputed points which prevented 
prior agreement were compromised. Ar- 
gentina agreed to pay for Bolivian tin 
concentrates in unblocked dollars; Bo- 
livia abandoned its demand for a compul- 
sory arbitration clause; and the question 
of the role of the Argentine Institute in 
making purchases from third countries 
for the Bolivian development program 
was solved by granting the Institute the 
right to supply only such equipment and 
materials as it can provide at world- 
market prices. Several technical meas- 
ures must still be initiated before the 
treaty and its supplements come into full 
operation, but they need not delay their 
execution appreciably. 


Late in July, Argentina agreed to ad- 
vance Bolivia 10,000,000 Argentine pesos 
for the reconstruction of churches and 
cultural monuments. The terms of this 
loan have not been announced. 

On July 29, regulations governing the 
obligatory sale of foreign exchange de- 
rived from exports of tin were revised, 
effective as of July 1. The Government 
will now retain 63.6 percent of the miners’ 
exchange instead of 60 percent. The 
State expects approximately $2,000,000 
additional foreign exchange in 1948 in 
consequence of this revision. 

Another decree of July 29 increased the 
surtax for the differential of exchange on 
exports of tin from 120 percent to 500 
percent. This is said to represent an in- 
crease to about 4% cents per pound of 
tin as compared with the previous 1 cent 
per pound. If effective from July 1, the 
increased surtax is expected to yield 
about $1,390,000 during the remainder 
of 1948. Tin exports during the second 
quarter of 1948 reportedly were slightly 
more than 9,000 tons, bringing the total 
for the half year to approximately 17,900 
tons. The year’s production is expected 
to reach about 36,000 tons. 
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Business was slow during July because 
the Banco Central reduced importing 
merchants’ quotas of “divisas” and in- 
creased quotas for national factories. 
Exchange was issued for the importa- 
tion of items of prime necessity only on 
drafts dated prior to April 30. Issuance 
of exchange to meet commitments for 
semiluxury items is still current. 

Although the immediate commercial 
situation is unfavorable, bankers are 
optimistic about the future, because the 
new tin price and conversion ratio will 
provide more foreign exchange and the 
execution of the Bolivian-Argentine 
agreement will afford easy terms for the 
importation of Argentine products, re- 
leasing additional exchange for other 
importations. 

On July 29, a Supreme Decree estab- 
lished a period of 6 months within which 
all Bolivian currency in circulation must 
be turned in for new notes. Present note 
circulation is believed to be considerably 
below the amounts recorded on the books 
of the Banco Central which will be able 
to write off the notes not turned in, and 
use the amount for canceling certain 
debts of the National Government in the 
Banco Central. The present limitation 
of 1,300,000,000 bolivianos on loans which 
the Banco Central may advance to the 
Government has been reached, and pre- 
sumably authorization to raise the limit 
is to be sought from the Congress when 
it convenes in August. 

Early in July an Argentine commis- 
sion arrived in La Paz to study the pos- 
sibility of establishing a branch of the 
Argentine Industrial Bank. The Boliv- 
ian Government needs funds to develop 
new industries and to expand existing 
facilities, but it is said to favor invest- 
ments through other means than the 
establishment of foreign branch banks. 

In order to eliminate its costly flour 
subsidy, the Government announced a 
plan to raise the price of flour from 358 
to 450 bolivianos per quintal and to re- 
establish the free sale of flour, but op- 
position developed and no action was 
taken. 

Bolivia’s crude-rubber industry is 
threatened with near collapse because 
the Banco Agricola has been unable to 
obtain further credits from the Banco 
Central to purchase the 1948 production 
for export. 

United States Public Roads Adminis- 
tration engineers carried out a 3-week 
inspection survey of the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway project. They state 
that no modification in the highway’s 
plans will be necessary; that about 3 
years will be needed for its completion; 
and that the construction equipment is 
in bad condition. 

The United States Mission which will 
advise the Bolivian Government on civil 
aviation matters, arrived in La Paz on 
July 6. 
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Construction work on the Camiri- 
Sucre-Cochabamba pipe line is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. The contractor hopes 
to complete the project by the end of 
this year. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR PLACED UNDER 
IMPORT LICENSES 


It was officially announced on July 30 that 
import licenses are required for the impor- 
tation into Brazil of wheat and wheat flour, 
according to a telegram of August 2, 1948, 
from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. It is 
understood that the decree became effective 
immediately except for shipments en route 
and possibly those which were ready for 
shipment and against which credits had 
been opened. 

|For announcement of the exemption of 
wheat and wheat flour from the Brazilian 
import-license regulations of April 6, 1948, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 
1948. | 


BILL MAKING GENEVA AGREEMENT PRO- 
VISIONALLY EFFECTIVE AND INCREASING 
DuTIEs ON Mos? PropucTs PASSED BY 
CONGRESS IN MODIFIED ForRM 


The bill approving the signature of the 
Protocol for Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
concluded at Geneva on October 30, 1947, 
and authorizing an increase in the specific 
import duty rates on most items in the 
Brazilian tariff (not included in the Agree- 
ment) was passed by the Brazilian Congress 
and became effective August 1, 1948, accord- 
ing to a telegram of August 2, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
The project of law, as passed by the Con- 
gress, has been considerably modified so 
that the general duty increase of 40 percent 
of present rates, as provided for in the 
original bill, will now be only 10 percent of 
present rates for a few specified artictes, and 
20 percent in the case of an important group 
of products. 

The increases authorized are as follows 

Increased by 10 percent: Existing duties on 
patent leather with or without grain; wool 
piece goods (except Palm Beach fabrics); 
plums, cherries, apricots, figs, apples, melons, 
strawberries, peaches, pears, and the like, 
fresh or green; cereal malts other than bar- 
ley; flax, jute, hemp, and ramie—raw, 
heckled, combed, in strikes or prepared in 
any way, dyed or not; yarn of flax, jute, hemp, 
and ramie, prepared in skeins, spools, bob- 
bins, and reels, of any kind; piece goods of 
flax, jute, hemp, and ramie; amianthus or 
asbestos—raw, in fiber, powder with or with- 
out mixture of other material, paste, or pulp, 
or prepared for use in crucibles; portland or 
roman cement; water closets of chinaware 
Nos. 1 and 4; plain pipes and tubes of lead, 
straight, curved, or spiral 

Increased by 20 percent: Existing duties 
on raw wool, fine; wool, washed or scoured, 
crude or carbonized, and floss or waste from 
carding or combing, bleached or natural 
color; barbed and galvanized wire; raw ma- 
terials for industrial use in perfumeries, 
paintings, dye works, and other purposes 
(excluding fertilizers, insecticides, tanning 
materials, cleansers, preparations for the tex- 
tile industry, reagents for scientific purposes, 
certain paints, inks, varnishes and other un- 
classified raw materials); storage batteries, 
gas and electric meters, and electric lamps; 


a few medical, surgical, odontological, ang 
veterinary apparatus, instruments, and ap- 
pliances; airplanes and airships in genera), 
assembled or not, their accessories and Parts; 
trucks, ambulances, and other vehicles, 
weighing up to 2,000 kilograms; boats, as- 
sembled or unassembled, complete (sail, oil, 
or steam) for port traffic, with iron or step} 
hulls; and miscellaneous machinery, appa- 
ratus, tools, and various utensils. 

Increased by 40 percent: Existing duties 
on all other merchandise classified in the 
current customs tariff (with the exception of 
those petroleum products and byproducts not 
included in the Geneva Agreement; raw 
wool, common; wool, washed or scoured, 
crude or carbonized and floss or waste from 
carding or combing, dyed; and wool, carded, 
combed, or prepared in any way, including 
tops and laps); certain agricultural tools and 
tobacco leaf. 

Within 30 days from August 1, 1948, the 
Executive Power will designate a committee, 
consisting of one representative each from 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs; Finance: 
Agriculture; Labor, Industry and Commerce: 
and one representative each from the Fed- 
eral Foreign Trade Council; the National 
Confederation of Commerce; the National 
Confederation of Industry; and the National 
Society of Agriculture. 

At the instance of interested parties, the 
committee will examine the situation con- 
cerning any commodity on which the duties 
were reduced, so that if serious injury threat- 
ens domestic producers, recourse may be 
had to the remedial measures provided for 
in the agreement. 

Ninety days after its establishment, the 
committee will send a report to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which, upon prior approval 
of the Congress, will take steps concerning 
the application of the measures to which 
the above paragraph refers. 

The committee will be of a permanent 
nature, and meetings will be called by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the instance 
of any interested party or whenever deemed 
necessary. Adjustments in duties in con- 
nection with economic development will also 
be studied in order that steps may be taken 
in the direction indicated by national in- 
terests, under provisions of the 
Agreement. 

The Executive Power is authorized to make 
an emergency reduction in import duties on 
articles, within the margin of the present 
readjustment, when they exercise an undue 
influence on the cost of living or are in short 
supply 

Exemption from import duties already 
granted to official or private entities by law 
or contracts with the Federal Government is 
not prejudiced by the provisions of this law. 

The Ministry of Finance will proceed, 
within 30 days, to have the Brazilian customs 
tariff reprinted, with the proper readjust- 
ments and annotations necessary to the im- 
plementation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
31, 1948, for an announcement of the pro- 
posed general increase of 40 percent of Bra- 
Zilian import-duty rates. | 


General 
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China 
Exchange and Finance 
RESALE AND REPURCHASE OF FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE 


In connection with the resale and repur- 
chase of foreign exchange arising from un- 
used or expired letters of credit and authori- 
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ties to purchase,’ the Central Bank of China 
announced through its circular No. 146, dated 
July 9, 1948, that— 


(1) For valid reasons, such as the un- 
used balance of foreign exchange under a 
letter of credit or authority to purchase 
which has expired, et cetera, an Appointed 
Bank shall repurchase the relative foreign 
exchange at the prevailing open-market 
rate plus the issuance of an Exchange Sur- 
render Certificate equal to 70 percent of 
the foreign exchange purchased by the Ap- 
pointed Bank. Circular No. 146 supersedes 
all previous regulations concerning the 
sales and purchases of unexpired letters of 
credit. 

(2) For valid reasons and with the prior 
approval of the Central Bank, an Appointed 
Bank may resell the unused portion of 
foreign exchange to its clients at the pre- 
yailing open-market rate, together with 
the same amount in Exchange Surrender 
Certificates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE 
WITHHELD 


CERTAIN CONCESSIONS UNDER 
AGREEMENT (‘TEMPORARILY 
Now EFFECTIVE 


In connection with the signing of the Pro- 
tocol of Provisional Application of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on be- 
half of the Republic of China (See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEFKLY, June 19, 1948), it was 
announced through Shanghai customs noti- 
fications No. 212 and No. 216, dated June 26, 
1948, and July 10, 1948, respectively, that the 
concessions applying to the following items 
in the schedule of tariff concessions granted 
by China, which were among those tempo- 
rarily withheld (See ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 10, 1948), became effective on 
the following dates 


Diite 
Tariff and elect 
code number Description of product 1G4S 
106/00 Hessian cloth July 
107/00 Hemp bags and hessian bags, July 
new 
Ex 112/2) Goats’ wool greasy or June 14 
scoured 
Ex 240/20) Ferrosilicon and ferrochrome July 10 
only 
328/00 Oil, cod-liver (including oil, July 10 
fish liver, liquid, medicinal 
S11/13 Wattle extract June 14 
517/32 Wattle bark June 14 
§27/10-20 Shellac and button lac July 7 
539/00 Wax, paraffin July 7 
Ex M182 Hardened fat or whale oil Julvw 10 
Ex 555/10 Paper, tissue, free of mechan July 10 
eal wood pulp (excluding 


copying and manifold paper 


Concession on other items included under this tariff 
classification number cobalt, tantale, and cadmium 
had been originally included in the schedule of tariff 
concessions granted by Chin 


DUTIABLE MERCHANDISE SHOULD BE SENT 
By PAarcet Post 


According to an announcement appearing 
in the Postal Bulletin of July 15, 1948, the 
United States Post Office Department has 
been informed by Chinese postal authorities 
that dutiable merchandise in letter packages 
and small packets is being received from the 
United States by both air and surface mail. 
Chinese authorities have previously ex- 
pressed unwillingness to accept dutiable ar- 
ticles in regular mail. Such matter should 
be sent to China via parcel post in accord- 
ance with information provided under 
“China—Regular Mails” and “Prohibitions” 
on page 129 of the July 1946 United States 
Postal Guide (Part II). 


‘Salient features of this system were re- 
ported on page 20 of the July 24, 1948, issue 
Of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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Foreign-Trade Zones—to 


commerce, 


New York and New Orleans. 





New Ruling Helps Trade-Zone Operations 


Cargo exclusively of foreign origin entering and leaving Foreign-Trade 
Zones is exempt from export-license requirements, except for certain com- 
paratively rare ores, metals, salts, and other commodities listed on page 23 of 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 25 and under Subject V of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 466, the Department of Commerce announced recently 
through the Office of International Trade. 

This ruling was issued in response to a question raised in the rapidly 
growing Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3 in the port of San Francisco. 
is to remove any doubt that may have existed about the status of in-transit 
shipments and consignment cargo in this category. 

The Department of Commerce action upholds the underlying purpose of 
encourage, expedite, and 


The ruling applies not only to the Foreign-Trade Zone in the port of San 
Francisco but also to the other two Foreign-Trade Zones in the ports of 


Its effect 


stimulate foreign 








Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


DECREE-LAW FROVIDES FOR FROFIT-SHARING 
BY WORKERS 


The issuance of decree No. 2474 of July 
19, 1948, providing for participation by 
workers in the net profits of a company 
which exceed 12 percent of the company’s 
net worth, has been reported by the U.S. 
Embassy at Bogota. 

Foreign and domestic companies with 
a net worth of more than 100,000 pesos 
(the peso is valued officially at approxi- 
mately $0.57 U. S. currency), and em- 
ploying 20 or more workers are involved. 

Participation by the workers will begin 
in 1950, based on 1949 income, on the 
following scale: (1) Profits up to 12 per- 
cent of net worth are exempt; (2) profits 
ranging from 12 to 15 percent of net 
worth, 5 percent; (3) profits from 15 to 
18 percent of net worth, 8 percent; (4) 
profits from 18 to 25 percent of net worth, 
12 percent; (5) profits from 25 to 35 
percent of net worth, 15 percent; (6) 
profits from 35 percent up, 20 percent. 

Workers participate on the basis of 
salary, family obligations, seniority, 
diligence, and efficiency. Participation is 
not to exceed 50 percent of salary, any 
additional amount being payable to the 
Social Security Institute. The Embassy 
reports that this decree-law will be in 
effect only while the present state of 
siege continues. 


a | 
Cuba 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated July 30, 1948) 


Cuban imports of general merchandise 
reportedly have declined about 10 per- 


cent during July as compared with June 
and are approximately 30 percent below 
a year ago. As was the case throughout 
most of the first 6 months of 1948, July 
retail sales were below those of the cor- 
responding month of 1947, primarily be- 
cause the continued rise in the cost of 
living resulted in lowered public buying 
power. Other factors believed to influ- 
ence the reduced July sales are the cur- 
tailed summertime work week which is 
now in effect in Cuba, and an almost un- 
precedented Cuban tourist migration to 
the United States. 

Despite the fact that inventories in 
most lines are especially heavy, prices, in 
general, remain firm. Although certain 
types of soft goods are below the levels 
of the preceding year, in some cases dur- 
able goods are higher priced than in July 
1947. Department stores have been 
tightening up on credits for the past few 
months and now report that collections 
are not significantly slower than a year 
ago. 

Early in July, several domestic cotton- 
weaving mills closed down after accumu- 
lating large inventories which they al- 
legedly could not dispose of as a result 
of heavy importations of textiles, a large 
part of which it was claimed was incor- 
rectly classified for customs-duty pur- 
poses. After a series of labor demonstra- 
tions, the Ministry of Commerce on July 
10 issued resolution No. 530, establishing 
a complicated import licensing control] 
on all textiles. Because of the com- 
plexity of the measure, no import licenses 
have been issued since the date of the 
resolution. Considerable opposition to 
the resolution has since developed by 
various affected groups in Cuba and 
foreign countries, to such an extent that 
the Government reopened the question 
for further study and possible modifica- 
tion. 

The banks report that collections 
which are still somewhat slower than at 
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this time last year, particularly in the 
interior, are attributed largely to slower 
sugar liquidations. Some Cuban Gov- 
ernment bonds which had been selling 
at a high premium registered a drop 
during July. It is believed that the drop 
was due to the recent offering of 4 per- 
cent telephone debentures and the Vet- 
erans Law, recently approved, which 
authorizes the Government to issue up 
to 25,000,000 pesos in 4 percent guaran- 
teed Government bonds. 

Private-construction activities have 
been progressing at a heavy rate, and 
banks report they have been financed 
almost entirely by the parties them- 
selves. Business in hardware, iron and 
steel, and construction materials have 
continued to be excellent. Government 
public-works activities have not in- 
creased appreciably because of the 
absence of sufficiently large recent 
credits. 

The local shoe and leather industry 
continues in its seasonal lull; most shoe 
factories either have closed down or 
operated on minimum schedules, and 
the activities of leather dealers and 
tanners have been very slow. Although 
importers and wholesalers of drugs and 
pharmaceutical specialties report de- 
creased sales in July as compared with 
the preceding month, the volume this 
year has been considerably above 1947. 

On July 20, regulations which make 
effective the Pharmaceutical Insurance 
Law (law No. 5 of November 5, 1947) 
were published in the Official Gazette. 
These regulations provide that funds be 
collected through taxes and fees, from 
which retirement and disability pen- 
sions are to be paid to pharmacists and 
others employed in this field. 

Paper importers continue to move cau- 
tiously in placing new orders with for- 
eign mills, principally because orders 
placed 12 to 18 months ago are still be- 
ing received. In view of these arrivals, 
stocks mounted steadily and have 
reached their highest level of the year. 
There was a recent decline in over-all 
paper consumption, although this de- 
cline was considered as being seasonal. 

Recent weeks have been characterized 
by intensified labor unrest and by the 
threat of large-scale strikes. The unrest 
springs mainly from the clash of inter- 
ests between industry and labor in the 
face of a declining economy, and from 
the activities of rival leadership groups 
within the labor movement which are 
competing with each other for the sup- 
port of the workers. A threatened trans- 
portation strike in support of the street- 
car workers’ demands for a pay increase 
of 40 percent and for a reduction of their 
working hours from 8 to 6 per day has 
been temporarily averted by the Gov- 
ernment’s appointment of a Cabinet 
commission to arbitrate the dispute. 
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Another commission has been instructed 
to present proposals for the regulation 
of wages in the sugar industry when the 
present wage rates expire on Novem- 
ber 30. 

Declining production in several indus- 
tries and the prospects of reduced em- 
ployment are giving rise to considerable 
labor agitation for protective Govern- 
ment measures against the competition 
of imported goods. 

Rainfall was seasonably heavy in July, 
bringing with it plenteous' pasture 
grasses, fattened cattle on the ranges, 
increased supplies of milk, and a lessened 
demand for mixed animal feeds. 

In July, the sugar-grinding season 
ended, with the exception of operation 
of one smal] mill, and a new Cuban 
sugar-production record of 6,680,000 
short tons, almost 3.5 percent more than 
last year’s previous record crop, was set. 
During the month there also was the 
emergence of a generally more optimistic 
tone in local sugar circles, resulting from 
the settlement late in June of the dispute 
over so-called “dead season” wages, a 
slight increase in Cuba’s sugar quota on 
the United States market for 1948, Gov- 
ernment purchases of Cuban sugar in 
connection with the European Recovery 
Program or otherwise, and a firmer tone 
in the sugar market generally. 

Despite the large numbers of fat cattle 
on the ranges, urban centers remained 
short of meat, mainly because cattlemen 
refused to accept ceiling prices. In mid- 
July when the Government agreed to 
study cattlemen’s problems, the latter 
agreed to furnish urban centers with 
basic meat supplies for 30 days. Limited 
quantities of cattle began arriving in 
Habana on July 21; but a shortage of 
meat and a controversy as to who is re- 
sponsible continue to occupy the spot- 
light. 

With the seasonally increased supplies 
of domestic fresh milk, the Government 
terminated the duty-free entry of im- 
ported condensed milk as of July 1; and 
it decreased by 2.5 cents per kilogram the 
ceiling price of milk delivered to con- 
denseries. Because of the strong objec- 
tion raised by milk producers in con- 
densary areas and a threatened stoppage 
in deliveries, the Cabinet agreed to re- 
store the cut in these prices. The per- 
tinent decree, however, has not yet ap- 
peared. 

United States lard allocated to Cuba 
for the third quarter began to arrive in 
mid-July, and the domestic lard short- 
age was abated somewhat. However, 
even with allocated and ex-quota supplies 
now arriving fairly regularly, retail prices 
in Habana remain three times as high as 
the Chicago wholesale quotations. 

Sales and importations of rice and 
wheat flour in July declined noticeably. 
During the month the first shipment of 





wheat flour in over a year arrived from 
Canada. A shipment of about 66,000 
pockets of rice was also received from 
Brazil. 

In May the Tobacco Stabilization Fung 
sold about 5,000,000 pounds of surplys 
tobacco to the Spanish Tobacco Monop. 
oly, and this tobacco is now being pre. 
pared for export. Late in July the Pung 
announced that by mid-August it would 
begin buying at official prices all possibje 
tobacco from growers if merchants were 
not making these purchases by that time. 

The 1948-49 coffee crop, harvesting of 
which began about August 1, is currently 
forecast at 625,000 quintals, roughly 15 
percent below the year’s domestic re. 
quirements, and trade circles are again 
talking of importing coffee early in 1949. 
On the other hand, a surplus of cacao js 
definitely expected, as the official Im- 
port-Export Agency recommended to the 
Minister of Commerce in July that he 
permit the exportation of 837,000 pounds. 

The Cuban Transport Commission is- 
sued a permanent certificate for Compa- 
hia Cubana de Aviacion to operate regu- 
lar passenger and express service between 
Habana and Madrid, via Bermuda and 
Lisbon. 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. s. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated July 19, 1948) 


Denmark's merchandise imports in 
the period January—May 1948 totaled 
1,211,400,000 Danish crowns and ex- 
ports, 1,088,200,000 crowns—an import 
surplus of 123,200,000 Danish crowns. 
The corresponding 1947 import surplus 
totaled 214,400,000 Danish _ crowns, 
Trade with the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark’s largest foreign market and sup- 
plier, left a Danish export surplus of 
129,463,000 Danish crowns ‘imports ag- 
gregated 224,082,000 and exports 353,- 
545,000) in January—May 1948 in con- 
trast to an import surplus of 56,345,000 
(imports aggregated 275,559,000 and ex- 
ports 219,214,000) in the corresponding 
1947 period. Imports from the United 
States in January—May 1948 totaled 194,- 
552,000 Danish crowns against exports 
to that country of only 30,399,000 (187,- 
140,000 and 28,905,000, .respectively, in 
the corresponding 1947 period). Trade 
with the U. S. S. R. was valued at 73,- 
891,000 Danish crowns in imports and 
64,338,000 in exports which is appreci- 
ably higher than the comparative 1947 
figures (15,098,000 and 26,273,000). 

A supplementary Danish-French trade 
agreement providing for trade valued at 
about 45,000,000 Danish crowns each way 
through September 30, 1948, and a new 
Danish-Netherlands trade agreement 
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covering an exchange of goods worth 
approximately 65,000,000 Danish crowns 
in each direction during the year end- 
ing May 31, 1949, were signed in May. 
In June, the first Danish-Icelandic trade 
agreement, which calls for trade valued 
at about 22,000,000 Danish crowns each 
way during the year ending April 30, 
1949, and a new agreement with Italy, 
which establishes trade to a value of 
roughly 120,000,000 Danish crowns in 
each direction through May 31, 1949, 
were concluded. Asupplementary agree- 
ment with Finland to cover trade valued 
at about 20,000,000 Danish crowns each 
way during the remainder of 1948 was 
also signed. Following discussions ini- 
tiated in Moscow June 1, a new Danish- 
U. S. S. R. trade agreement was signed 
on July 8. It covers the period July 
1. 1948, to December 31, 1949, and is 
unofficially reported to provide for trade 
valued at about 180,000,000 Danish 
crowns each way. No agreement was 
reached with regard to prices, which are 
to be negotiated later. 

Industrial production was slightly 
lower in May than in April, as indicated 
by a decline in the composite indus- 
trial production index from 135 (1935 
100) to 134. The output of the stone, 
earthenware and glass, leather, wood- 
working, metals, and foodstuffs indus- 
tries was lower, whereas small gains were 
recorded by the textile, clothing, graphic, 
and technical-chemical industries. Pre- 
liminary statistics indicate that there 
was virtually no unemployment at the 
end of May. 

Wholesale prices increased steadily in 
the first 6 months of 1948. The com- 
bined wholesale price index moved from 
242 (1935=100) in January to 256 in 
June. The largest gains were recorded 
by solid fuels and petroleum products, 
lumber, paper, food, and feedstuffs. The 
only commodity group showing a small 
decline was hides, leather, and footwear. 
The import price index rose from 289 
(1935=100) to 300; the index of export 
prices fluctuated only slightly and stood 
in June at the same figure as in Janu- 
ary—302. 

The net foreign-exchange debt, in- 
cluding clearing accounts, of The Na- 
tional Bank of Denmark rose from 466,- 
900,000 Danish crowns on April 30 to 
480,700,000 Danish crowns at the end of 
May, while the net foreign-exchange as- 
sets of the commercial banks declined 
from 13,500,000 to 10,000,000 Danish 
crowns. Note circulation decreased from 
1,512,000,000 to 1,486,000,000 Danish 
crowns. 

The first Government lottery bond 
loan—a 10-year 100,000,000 Danish 
crown loan issued at par—was offered 
for public subscription on June 28. As 
had been anticipated, it was favorably 
received and was quickly and _ fully 
subscribed 
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Middle East Branch Set Up in Areas Division of OIT 


The establishment of a Middle East Branch in the Areas Division of the 
Office of International Trade was announced August 6 by Assistant Secretary 


of Commerce Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 


The area assigned to the new branch covers Turkey, Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
all the countries and territories east of them to and including India. This 
area was formerly handled by the British Commonwealth and European 
Branches of the OIT Areas Division. 
however, developed the need for a separate branch which could give it 


exclusive attention. 


Carlton L. Wood, former Chief of the Asiatic and African Section of the 
British Commonwealth Branch, has been appointed Acting Chief of the 
He will work, Mr. Blaisdell said, under the general 
supervision of Thomas R. Wilson, Director of the Areas Division. 

From 1935 to 1938, Mr. Wood was assistant professor at Forman College, 
Punjab University, Lahore, India (now in Pakistan). 
1942. he was assistant professor of economics at the College of William and 
He has been employed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since 1942, except for a 3-year leave of absence during 
which he was a military-government officer in the United States Navy and 


Middle East Branch. 


Mary, at Williamsburg, Va. 


served in the South Pacific. 


[Eprror’s Nore. 


issue of ForeIGN Commerce WEEKLY. | 





Mr. Wood was the author of the comprehensive feature article 
entitled “Sterling Area’s Characteristics Change Under World-Stresses” in last week’s 


Its growing economic importance, 


Thereafter, until 








Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated July 23, 1948) 


Wholesale trade in the Dominican Re- 
public during the month of May 1948 to- 
taled 10,725,754 pesos, of which 6,672,642 
pesos (62.21 percent) consisted of na- 
tional products and 4,053,111 pesos (37.79 
percent), imported products. 

Crop conditions continued favorable 
during July. As a result of recent rains 
the upland (‘(secano) rice crop now being 
harvested is expected to be of sufficient 
volume to meet domestic requirements 
until the major, irrigated crop comes in, 
beginning in October. It is doubtful if 
rice will need to be imported from Ecua- 
dor as was the case a year ago. Prospects 
so far are favorable for larger average 
coffee, cacao, and sugar crops. The Do- 
minican Commission for the Defense of 
Coffee and Cacao, established the pur- 
chase price of well-dried, sound, clean 
cacao at 22 pesos per 50 kilograms for the 
week which began July 19. 

As of June 30, 1848, production of sugar 
from the 1947-48 crop amounted to 405,- 
895 metric tons. The carry-over from 
the crop of the preceding year amounted 
to 54,129 metric tons, making an avail- 
able supply of 460,024 metric tons. Of 
this amount, 295,302 metric tons were ex- 
ported as of June 20, and domestic con- 
sumption accounted for an additional 


37,532 metric tons, leaving stocks on hand 
amounting to 127,190 metric tons. 

An agricultural colony was recently 
started at Cabeza de Toro in the Com- 
mune of Monte Plata and another is 
ready for inauguration in the Province of 
Sumana. The Dominican Department of 
Agriculture, Livestock, and Colonization 
purchased a plant for the manufacture 
of dry ice. This ice is reportedly to be 
used for obtaining artificial rain for the 
benefit of agriculture. A decree issued 
on July 9, to prevent entry of hoof-and- 
mouth disease, prohibited until further 
notice imports from Mexico, directly or 
indirectly, of animals and byproducts, 
vegetables, animal feed, garlic, onions, 
seeds, and lumber. 

The Dominican Department of Public 
Works inaugurated on July 4, 1948, the 
bridge of Matayaya. This bridge is lo- 
cated on the Sanchez highway and was 
built at a cost of 55,389 pesos. 

On July 10 a law was promulgated 
establishing a Board for the operation 
and management of the Dominican state 
merchant marine. Principal duties of 
the Board are to regulate safety condi- 
tions for ships and their crews, passen- 
gers, and cargos; acquire additional ship- 
ping; appoint ships’ officers; fix sailing 
schedules; set passenger and freight 
rates; and regulate general conditions 
for insurance. In general, the service 
and operation of the state merchant ma- 
rine will be carried out as though the 
enterprise were a private one. 

An afternoon newspaper El] Urgente 
started circulation on July 19, 1948. It 
is published and edited by the manage- 
ment of the newspaper El Caribe. 
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French Indochina 


Commodity Controls 


RICE AND MAIZE Export COMMITTEE 
CRE“TED 

A committee designated as the Indochinese 
Rice and Maize Committee (Comité des Riz 
et Mais d’Indochine) was created by decree 
No. 161 ‘2047 of June 9, 1948, published ir 
the Journal Officiel de L’Indochine of June 
17, 1948. The committee was created to as- 
sure the exportation of rice, rice products, 
and maize from French Indochina under 
terms of international commitments made 
by France, under special agreements with 
foreign governments, or when destined to 
supply Metropolitan France, oversea terri- 
tories and other territories and States as- 
sociated with France in the French Union 
(including the various Provinces of Indo- 
china). The committee is endowed with 
legal entity and is provided with its own 
budget. Moreover, the committee has the 
authority to entrust export operations to 
enterprises, or groups of qualified enterprises, 
to act in its behalf and under its instruc- 
tions. All cereal exports, as Well as all per- 
mits authorizing the shipment of these 
cereals, are controlled by the committee. 


French North 
Afriea 
Economic Conditions 


TUNISIA’S FOREIGN-TRADE EXPANSION IN 
1947 


Total imports into Tunisia from all 
countries in 1947, amounted to the 
equivalent of $154,000.000, and were 
nearly twice as large as in 1946, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Con- 
sulate, Tunis, of May 24, 1948. 

The bulk of Tunisia’s imports came 
from France, which supplied 70 percent 
in 1947, compared with 63 percent in 
1946. Economic recovery in France en- 
abled that country to become again the 
principal source of Tunisian imports. 

Imports from the United States, 
amounted to $27,556,000 in 1947, repre- 
senting 18 percent of the total imports, 
as compared with $22,675,000 or 27 per- 
cent, in 1946. Although the value of im- 
ports in 1947 was roughly 25 percent 
larger than in 1946, owing primarily to 
the rise in prices, the percentage of total 
imports supplied by the United States 
declined by one-third. 

The principal categories of goods im- 
ported from the United States in 1947, 
and their percentages of value in the 
total of Tunisian imports of each cate- 
gory, were as follows: Machinery and 
parts, 22; grain, 15; coal, 13; iron and 
steel, 13; petroleum products, 13; sugar, 
5; textiles, 4; motor vehicles, 3; all others, 
12. 

The total value of exports from Tunisia 
in 1947 approximated $52,000,000 com- 
pared with about $34,000,000 in 1946. 





Shipments to France accounted for 66 
percent of the total in 1947 and for 50 
percent in 1946. 

Exports to the United States, amounted 
to $241,535 in 1947 and $591,070 in 1946, 
representing only 0.5 percent and 1.8 
percent, respectively, in these years. The 
decline in the value of exports to the 
United States in 1947 as compared with 
1946 can be attributed largely to the 
drop in the exports of sponges, which 
decreased by $290,000, and to a decline in 
the iron-ore exports, which diminished 
by $95,000. The decline in the exports 
of those products was attributed pri- 
marily to current high prices. 

The decline in exports of those com- 
modities to the United States was par- 
tially offset by increases in the exports 
of cork and potassium tartrate, which 
in 1947 were $50,000 more than in 1946. 
As in previous recent years, there were 
no commercial shipments of olive oil, 
whereas before the war it was the lead- 
ing Tunisian export to the United States. 

The principal Tunisian exports to the 
United States in 1947, and the approxi- 
mate percentagesson the basis of value, 
which each accounted for in the total 
value of exports were as _ follows: 
Sponges, 55: potassium tartrate, 12: 
iron ore, 11; cork, 105: all other, 11.5 

The increase of approximately 80 per- 
cent in the value of total imports and 
of 50 percent in the value of total ex- 
ports in 1947, as compared with 1946, 
was attributed largely to the general 
world-wide increase in the value of com- 
modities as well as to the reopening of 
markets and sources of supply which be- 
came accessible again after the close of 
hostilities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RENOVED ON 
CERTAIN Goops ENTERING Morocco 


Import restrictions were removed on cer- 
tain goods from any origin imported into the 
French Zone of Morocco and not giving rise 
to a financial settlement between France or 
any territory of the French Union on the 
one hand, and a foreitn country on the 
other, by an order of March 11, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Bullet n Officiel of March 12 

Under these condit ons, fore'gn-exchange 
permits and imports licenses will be neces- 
sary only for the following goods: Fresh o1 
frozen meat; animal fats; condensed, evap- 
orated, and powdered milk; butter; wheat; 
barley; corn; flour, groats and semolinas; 
oleaginous fruits and seeds: sugar and mo- 
lasses; green or roasted coffee; cacao; green 
tea; vegetable oils; coal; gasoline, Kerosene, 
gas oil, fuel oil, Diesel oil and lubricants 


’ 
General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF PARCELS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

The following additiona! provisions apply- 
ing to “U. S. A. Gift Parcels’’ mailed to cer- 
tain participating countries in accordance 





with the provisions of the Economic Coopera. 
tion Act of 1948, in compliance with the 
Postmaster General’s order No. 37824 of June 
26, 1948, were announced in instructions of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Genera] 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing. 
ton) of July 27, 1948 (See FoREIGN COMMERcr 
WEEKLY of June 10, 1948, for the text of 
order No. 37824) : 

1. Each such parcel must bear the name of 
an individual as sender. However, there js 
no objection to such individual's address be. 
ing in care of a charitable organization or 
of a commercial firm which may have pre. 
pared the parcel for mailing 

2. Each such parcel must be addressed to 
an individual. However, there is no objec. 
tion of such individual's address being in care 
of a charitable or other organization 

3. The parcels may not be addressed to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, including the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin, or the Yugoslav Zone of 
Trieste. However, parcels offered for mailing 
to Berlin or Trieste but having no sector in- 
dicated in the address may be accepted as 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcels.”’ The addresses of al] 
parcels for other places in Germany than 
Berlin are required to contain an indication 
of the zone of destination 


a 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


WIpE RANGE OF BIZONAL IMPORTS 


Import commitments made during the 
calendar year 1948 had a value of $460.- 
000,000 as of June 30, of which imports 
valued at $200,000,000 were actually con- 
tracted for, according to an announce- 
ment of the _ Joint 
Agency, of July 14, 1948. 

The imports, which have been paid 
for by the proceeds of export sales com- 
pleted and estimated for 1948, cover a 
wide range of raw materials required in 
the export program and for the indig- 
enous economy of Bizonal Area. In- 
cluded in these materials are basic mate- 
rials such as rubber, heavy, industrial, 
and other; chemicals such as dyes, or- 
ganic and inorganic; insecticides; non- 
ferrous metals such as copper, tin, zinc, 
and aluminum; steel for tool making; 
oils, fats, waxes, and derivatives; leather 
porducts such as skins and belting; non- 
metallic minerals such as kaolin and 
pyrites; and auto parts 

Further import commitments will be 
made as rapidly as possible depending on 
the extent and success of realizing funds 
from export sales in those countries with 
which the Bizonal Area maintains trade 
agreements 


Export-Import 


Commercial Laws Digests 


AMENDMENT TO RESTITUTION LEGISLATION 


Ordinance No. 120 by the French Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Germany, relating to the 
restitution of property in the French Zone 
of Occupation (reported in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 6, 1948, page 14) was 
implemented by order No. 65 of June 2, and 
was amended by ordinance No. 156 of June 
10. This amendment makes certain admin- 
istrative changes respecting persons acting 
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in good faith and respecting succession 
rights. Order No. 65 established a procedure 
for the release of property taken into protec- 
tive custody by the Military Government. 
Copies of the order and ordinance are avail- 
able in the European Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
ABROAD, FRENCH ZONE 


Permission for businessmen in the French 
Zone of Germany to sign exclusive contracts 
on a commission basis with foreign firms or 
representatives abroad has been extended to 
cover all products so long as they are an ob- 
ject of business transactions, according to an 
announcement of the French Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, published in the 
Journal Officiel of May 28, 1948 

|For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 1948. | 


Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


The recent reorganization of the state 
credit system in Hungary marks the culmi- 
f the postwar trend to centralized 


nation « 
control of finance, production, and foreign 
trade. When nationalization of Hungary's 
major banking institutions became effective 
in December 1947, it was believed that there 
would be no radical change in the policies 
governing credit and foreign exchange. Cab- 
inet decision No. 18 of April 23, 1948, how- 
ever, vested in the National Bank consider- 
able power formerly exercised by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. The Bank was thereby en- 
abled, through closer supervision of credit, 
to influence production under the Three- 
Year Plan, a function similar to that of the 
State Bank in the U.S. S. R. which, by law, 
controls all short-term credits 

Pursuant to that Cabinet decision No. 18, 
all banking activities of the Central Corpo- 
ration of Banking Institutes are to be han- 
dled by the National Bank of Hungary. The 
National Bank will assume contro! also of 
the checking-account section of the Postal 
Savings Bank. A network of branch savings 
banks is to be established under the leader- 
ship of the Postal Savings Bank. It will in- 
clude branches of the Hungarian Commer- 
cial Bank of Pest, of the Discount Bank, and 
of the National Savings Bank of Pest 

All credits for investments in the Three- 
Year Economic Plan will be granted by the 
Hungarian General Credit Bank. The Hun- 
garian Commercial Bank of Pest, on the 
other hand, will be reorganized as a foreign- 
trade banking institution, with exclusive 
right to grant letters of credit for imports 

Finally, the National Credit Institute of 
Cooperatives will handle all credit transac- 
tions for farmers, artisans, and cooperatives 


Trag 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL TAX 


Effective June 28, 1948, licensed dealers 
are required to collect an exchange-control 
tax at the rate of 3 fils ($0.012) per dinar 
($4.03) on all transactions effected by them 
involving the sale of any foreign exchange 
or the payment of dinars to the account of 
a nonresident of Iraq 


August 14, 1948 





Tariff Commission Adds Report on Mexican Agriculture to 
Series on Latin America 


Despite the growing industrialization of Mexico, its economy will probably continue 
to be primarily agricultural for many years, according to the report just issued by the 
United States Tariff Commission on Agricultural, Pastoral, and Forest Industries in 
Mexico. At present, about four-fifths of the Mexican people are dependent for their live- 
lihood on the cultivation of the soil and the raising of livestock. Wide variations in 
climate permit a large diversification of agriculture, but the total area suitable for culti- 
vation is relatively limited. About a third of Mexico’s area is grazing land, mostly low 
in carrying capacity. 

Further development of the country’s agricultural and pastoral production is dependent 
largely on improvement of production techniques and additional transportation and irri- 
gation facilities. Mexicans are well aware of these problems, and their solution is the 
declared policy of the Government. Various projects have been initiated by the Gov- 
ernment to assist agriculturalists, and others have been projected. 

Mexican forest resources are extensive and varied, and much of them has not been 
utilized. Here, too, major development is dependent on improvements of production 
equipment and transportation facilities. 

Most agricultural commodities, particularly foodstuffs, are raised primarily for domes- 
tic consumption, although considerable quantities of coffee, chickpcas, rice, bananas, 
and cotton are usually exported. Moreover, some crops, such as henequen, istle, vanilla 
beans, and tomatoes and other winter vegetables, are raised principally for export. Of 
one of these --henequen— Mexico is the principal source of world supply. However, the 
country is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs, especially in wheat, potatoes, and certain oil- 
bearing raw materials. The United States is the principal market for exports of agri- 
cultural products from Mexico as well as the chief source of its agricultural imports. 

Although Mexico has less than 2 percent of the cattle and hogs in the world and less 
than 1 percent of the sheep, pastoral industries constitute one of the basic phases of the 
country’s economic activity. Cattle raising, one of the oldest Mexican industries, is by 
far the most important pastoral industry. 

Estimates place the extent of Mexico’s forest lands at approximately 70,000,000 acres, 
of which about 50,000,000 acres are potentially of commercal importance. In terms of 
area, about three-fifths of the commercial forests are hardwoods. 

( hiefly through extension or improvement of irrigation projects, the total area under 
cultivation in Mexico increased substantially during the war. In general, the output 
of foodstuffs increased, although it was reduced in some years by severe droughts and 
the tendency of farmers to shift to more profitable crops, such as cotton. Several com- 
modities, including henequen, binder twine, rope, istle, rubber, mahogany, chickpeas, 
and alcohol, were subject to purchase agreements, whereby the United States agreed 
to take Mexico’s exportable surplus at fixed prices; the output of these essential and 
strategic products was increased to meet the wartime requirements of the United 
States. Although there were thus some changes in output during the war, the pattern of 
Mexico’s agricultural, pastoral, and forest industries was not basically altered. 

In addition to a discussion of the general characteristics of Mexican agricultural, 
pastoral, and forest industries, the Tariff Commission report discusses the basic factors 
affecting their development, such as land use and tenure, labor and wages, agricultural 
credit, transportation, markets, and national policy. It includes a detailed analysis of 
the principal agricultural, pastoral, forest, and marine-products industries, and a dis- 
cussion of their future prospects and problems. 

Copies of the report may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 








Ireland (Eire 


Customs Duty IMPOSED ON IMPORTS OF 
MALT EXTRACT AND FISH-LIVER OIL 


CONTINUED SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN 
QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


The Irish Government has issued orders re- 
quiring the continuance for a further period, 
from July 1, 1948, through December 31, 1948, 
of the suspension of the operation of quota 
restrictions on the importation of the follow- 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 





The Government of Ireland (Eire) has 
issued an order which imposes, from July 10, 
1948, a duty of 50 percent ad valorem (pref- 
erential, 3314 percent ad valorem) on im- 
ports of malt extract, and any preparation 
which consists of malt extract and fish-liver 
oil. This duty is payable in addition to any 
which may be chargeable in respect of any 
spirits contained in or used in the prepara- 
tion of the article. 


CONTINUATiON OF QUOTA ON IMPORTS OF 
WoMEN’s AND GIRLS’ Hats 


The Government of Ireland has issued an 
order continuing the quota on the importa- 
tion of women's and girls’ hats, caps, shapes, 
and hoods for the period July 1, 1948, through 
December 31, 1948. The quantity to be ad- 
mitted during the period is fixed at 80,00 
articles from all countries. 


ing products: Superphosphates, ground min- 
eral phosphates and compound manures; 
motor bicycles with or without side cars; 
marble chippings; certain woven cotton and 
union piece goods; certain perambulators, 
chassis, bodies, and body shells thereof. 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REIMPOSED ON 
CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
reimposing the quota restrictions which 
have been suspended sinc? August 1942 on 
certain imports. The items and the quanti- 
ties (number of units) to be admitted from 
all countries dur.ng the period August 1, 
1948, through July 31, 1949, are as follows: 
Automobile tires, 10,000; bicycle and tricycle 
tires, 90,000; inner tubes for automobile tires, 
10,000; inner tubes for bicycle or tricycle 
tires, 70,000; rubber boots, 200,000; rubber- 
soled shoes with canvas or rubber uppers, 
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10,000 (from August 1, 1948, through January 
31, 1949, only). 


IMPORTATION OF RAw TOMATOES 
RESTRICTED 


The Irish Minister for Agriculture has is- 
sued an order which permits the Minister 
to fix control periods during which the im- 
portation of raw tomatoes will be prohibited 
except under license issued by the Minister 
for Agriculture. The Minister has estab- 
lished the first control period as July 1, 1948, 
through October 31, 1948. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONOPOLY TAX ON LIGHTERS AND PARTS 
AGAIN INCREASED 


The monopoly tax on cigarette and cigar 
lighters and their spare parts and flints im- 
ported into Itaky was again increased by 
a decree of May 7, 1948, effective from its 
publication in the Gazzétta Ufficiale of May 
20, 1948. 

The new rates of the tax in lire per unit 
on all lighters of the flint or “pyrophoric- 
paper” type are as follows (former rates in 
parentheses): Lighters of gold or platinum 
or plated even partially with these metals, 
1,250 (500); of silver or other metal silvered, 
enameled, engraved, or with ornaments or 
coverings of leather, of mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise shell, or other material, 750 (300); 
of common metals or other common mate- 
rials, without ornamentation or decoration, 
500 (50). 

The same decree sets the monopoly tax 
on electric-current lighters at the following 
rates, according to type, as follows: 750 lire, 
if utilizing electric spark; 1,250 lire, if util- 
izing the heating of a conductor and made 
of platinum, gold, or silver, or of other pre- 
cious metal platinized, gilded, or silvered; 
750 lire, if utilizing the heating of a con- 
ductor and made of common metal or other 
material. 

The decree sets the monopoly tax on spare 
parts of all flint-type lighters at 250 lire each 
spare part, and on flints at the following 
rates per flint: 15 lire for cylindrical flints 
2.8 mm. in diameter and 5 mm. long; 20 
lire for prismatic flints 2 x 3 x 5 mm.; 150 
lire for prismatic flints 3 x 4 x 45.5 mm 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAPIOCA: PRICE RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 
REMOVED 


Price restrictions were removed by the 
Madagascar Government General on ship- 
ments of tapioca from Madagascar to any 
foreign country, according to a report from 
the American Consulate, Tananarive, of July 
8, 1948. 

The proceeds of such sales in foreign cur- 
rencies must be ceded to the local Exchange 
Office to be exchanged into francs at the 
official rate. 

Other amylaceous substances (raw cassava, 
cassava flour and starch, and arrowroot) are 
still reserved for exportation to France and 
the territories of the French Union. 


Import LICENSES: ALLOCATION PROCEDURE 
MopDIFIED 


Effective July 1, 1948, the procedure for 
allocating import licenses in Madagascar was 
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modified by an order of May 15, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 22. 

Two committees were established to regu- 
late imports into Madagascar—one for con- 
trolling imports from foreign countries which 
necessitate the granting of an import li- 
cense and an outlay of foreign exchange; 
and the other, having jurisdiction over im- 
port licenses for goods furnished under 
quota by France and territories of the 
French Union. Imports of all other mer- 
chandise are not subject to this procedure. 

Both committees are composed of repre- 
sentatives of Government offices and com- 
mercial trade associations. 

Upon the formulation of an import pro- 
gram, presumably based upon the availabil- 
ity of foreign exchange allocated to 
Madagascar by the metropolitan government 
in Paris, importers will be notified through 
official channels to prepare their requests for 
licenses within 45 days after the publication 
date of the notice. All requests will be sub- 
mitted in the form of an anonymous offer 
Licenses will be granted on the basis of de- 
livery date and place, price and quality of 
the merchandise. The total quantity of each 
commodity on the import list will be ap- 
portioned among the importers presenting 
acceptable license requests according to 
formulas which will prevent too great a pref- 
erence being given to any one importer 


Reduced imported duties on insectici lal prod icts, 





. 
Fraction No Description 
6.30.22 Magnesium, calcium, and lead arsenit 
arsenate and their insecticidal preparat 
6.30.26 Insecticidal preparations with 


when the mixture contains kk 
cent DDT 

6.30.27 Insecticidal preparatior with 
when the mixture contains more 
cent DDI 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Economic ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED 


A Peruvian Executive Decree of June 25 
1948, established an Advisory Commission on 
Economic Matters which will be entrusted 
with the study and coordination of public 
and private economic development plans 
According to the decree, the Commission is 
necessary because of: (1) the approval by 
Peru of the Bretton Woods Agreements un- 
der which loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development may be 
obtained; (2) the enactment of law No. 10725 
by which the Government was authorized to 
negotiate with the Export-Import Bank loans 
of up to $30,000,000 for productive works; and 
(3) the interest shown by public and private 
entities in obtaining loans and the necessity 
of examining and coordinating the plans that 
may be proposed 

The duties of the Commission will be: 

(1) To request from public offices, corpora- 
tions, and other government agencies the 
submission of economic development plan 
of interest for Peru 

(2) Tostucy and report to the Government 
on the economic importance and financial 
feasibility of the projects submitted for its 
consideration. 

(3) To prepare a coordination of priority 
plan based on the country’s urgent needs 
the economic soundness of the projects, and 





Within 3 months after the granting of 
licenses, importers will have to prove the 
placing of orders, by producing confirma. 
tion notices or by having opened credit. 

The importation of industrial products is 
subject to the same licensing procedure as 
other products However, in some special] 
cases a license may be granted to one or 
more exclusive agents of the manufacturer 
in Madagascar without resorting to anony. 
mous offers. ; 

The order of January 23, 1947, creating 
a Consultative Committee on imports was 
abrogated by the present order. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
12, 1947, for the previous announcement} 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTY ON SPECIFIED INSECTICIDES 
REDUCED 


In a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 15, 1948, and effective July 20, the 
Mexican Government reduced the import 
duties on certain insecticidal products. The 
commodities affected, with new rates, are 
as follows (former rates in parentheses): 


Mexic ) 


the probable effects on the earning or sav- 
ing of foreign exchange, which plan will be 
submitted to the lending institutions 

(4) To act as advisory body for the national 
corporations in order to coordinate their 
plans as well as those of the state banks 
and other similar agencies 

The new Commission will be composed of 
eight members, three of which will be desig- 
nated by the President of the Republic; one 
by the Santa Corporation; one by the Min- 
ing Bank of Peru; one by the Industrial 
Bank; the Director of Commercial Affairs 
of the Foreign Office, and the Director of 
Finance 


Portuguese 
Colonies 


Tariffs and / rade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES: IMPORT DUTIES 
REVISED; PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT GRANTED 
TO PORTUGAL 


The import duty on automobile tires and 
tubes imported into the Portuguese African 
Colonies (Mozambique, Angola, and Guinea) 
and Timor was fixed at 15 escudos per kilo- 
gram for those of foreign origin and at 3 
escudos per kilogram for those of Portuguese 
manufacture, by decree No. 36,905 of June 4, 
1948, published in the Diario do Governo of 
Lisbon of that date, presumably effective 
immediately 
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However, tires and tubes of sizes and classes 
not manufactured in Portugal, when import- 
ed from foreign sources, will be dutiable at 
a reduced rate of 6 escudos per kilogram, 
instead of 15 escudos. 

Previously the rate of import duty on tires 
and tubes of non-Portuguese origin was 10 
percent ad valorem in Mozambique, 40 per- 
cent ad valorem in Angola, 20 percent ad 
valorem in Portuguese Guinea, and duty-free 
in Timor. 


Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


REVISED 1948 BuDGET REPORTED READY 
FOR PRESENTATION TO PARLIAMENT 


The Bangkok (Siam) press reported on 
July 6 that the latest revision of the 1948 
pudget made by the Pibul (Phibun) Govern- 
ment was ready for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. (This is the fourth version prepared 
so far for 1948, the first and second revisions 
having been made by preceding Govern- 
ments.) Substantial increases in both ex- 
penditures and revenues balance at 1,668,- 
782,000 baht revenue against 1,668,781,123 
baht expenditure. 

Revenue estimates are to be derived from 
the following sources: Taxes, approximately 
670,000,000 baht; licenses, fines, excises, ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 baht; state monop- 
olies, approximately 368,000,000 baht. Of 
the remaining 535,000,000 baht revenue, 336,- 
000,000 baht is anticipated from rice exports 
and 186,000,000 baht from the dealings of the 
Government Purchasing Bureau. 

Expenditures are divided between ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditures, approxi- 
mately 689,000,000 baht for ordinary expendi- 
tures and some 980,000,000 baht for extraor- 
dinary expenditures. Of the ordinary cate- 
gory, the highest single item will be the 
budget of the Ministry of Defense, approxi- 
mately 149,000,000 baht. The Ministry of 
Interior will receive 107,000,000 baht, and 
the Ministry of Education 88,000,000 baht. 
Extraordinary expenditure as reported in the 
press is not completely broken down but does 
include approximately 189,000,000 baht for 
investments in such enterprises as railways, 
waterworks, paper factories, irrigation, elec- 
tricity, and cooperative societies. 


Venezuela 
Exchange and Finance 


AIRGRAM FOR JUNE 1948: CORRECTION 


The United States Embassy at Caracas, 
Venezuela, has reported that in the airgram 
for the month of June 1948, dated July 7, 
1948, and appearing in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 24, 1948, page 33, the total 
of gold and foreign-exchange holdings on 
May 31, should read $250,697,746 instead of 
$153 877,909. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs DuTIES ON GASOLINE AND KERO- 
SENE TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


The United States Embassy in Caracas has 
reported that inasmuch as the present pro- 
duction of kerosene and gasoline is insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of certain 
regions in Venezuela, the Ministry of Finance 
has authorized their importation with a re- 
duction in customs duties of 60 percent until 
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Cement Output in Brazil 
Increases to Meet Building Needs 


Production of cement in Brazil is be- 
ing encouraged as a result of huge con- 
struction demands, with 1947 output 
showing an increase of 87,656 tons com- 
pared with 1946, says a statement just 
issued by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. 

Increased production, however, fell far 
behind demand, and Brazilian builders 
were forced to import 347,252 tons of 
cement to add to the national output of 
approximately 913,525 metric tons. 

Total imports of cement showed a 
slight decline in 1947 from 1946, when 
350,621 tons were imported, but an in- 
crease of about 50 times over 1943, when 
only 6,985 tons were bought from abroad. 

Main cement factories in Brazil are 
the Cia. Nacional de Cimento Portland, 
in the State of Rio de Janeiro, the Cia. 
Brasileira de Cimento Portland in Sao 
Paulo, the Fabrica Votorantim, of Sao 
Paulo, and the Cia. Cimento Portland 
Itau of Minas Gerais. 

Output of these factories, respectively, 
was 316,846, 197,901, 159,047, and 76,983 
metric tons of cement in 1947. Various 
smaller factories turned out from 2,000 
to 8,000 tons each. 

Production by the larger factories 
showed no increase over 1944 and in some 
cases showed slight declines, but the 


slack was taken up by smaller and more 
recently established factories. 

Brazil spent abroad 239,885,000 cru- 
zeiros in 1945 for its cement imports, 
with 76 percent of all such imports com- 
ing from the United States, 23 percent 
from Britain, and the other 1 percent 
from Canada and Uruguay. 

The percentage supplied by the United 
States dropped to 40 percent in 1946, 
when Belgium shipped 27 percent, Poland 
9 percent, and other European countries 
supplied the rest. 

Last year the United States share went 
down to only 15 percent, while Belgium 
supplied 46 percent, the United Kingdom 
and Poland 16 percent each, and the rest 
came from Denmark, Canada, and 
Switzerland. 

The decrease in the United States 
share was attributed in great part to the 
shortage of dollars in Brazil and the ac- 
cumulation of exchange in European 
currencies with which European cement 
could be purchased. 

Value of cement made in Brazil was 
calculated at 423,827,300 cruzeiros in 
1947, compared with 343,839,000 in 1946. 
Production by States was 356,948 metric 
tons for Sao Paulo, 319,700 for Rio de 
Janeiro, 156,804 for Minas Gerais, 59,472 
for Pernambuco, 12,733 for Espirito San- 
to, 7,555 for Rio Grande do Sul, and 312 
tons for Paraiba, says the Trade Bureau 
statement. 





September 30, 1948. Accomplished by Reso- 
lution No. 371 of the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Finance dated July 14, 1948, and pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, 
a note has been added to letters G and I 
of item No. 270 of the Venezuelan Customs 





“Anglo-American Year Book 
1948” Just Published 


The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London furnishes this 
magazine with the following facts 
concerning the newly issued 1948 
version of an annual publication 
which in the past has proved use- 
ful to many U. S. world traders: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1948. 
144 pages. Price $3.75, including post- 
age. Contains the Commercial Direc- 
tory—an alphabetical list of British and 
U. S. firms, giving the representatives 
and agents of each in the other country; 
the Residential Directory of American 
Citizens in Great Britain; authoritative 
articles on Anglo-American law, taxa- 
tion, and trade; particulars of British 
and American institutions in both coun- 
tries, including the personnel of Em- 
bassies and Consulates. 

Publishers: American Chamber of 
Commerce in London Ine., 7, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 











Tariff Law to the effect that the gasoline and 
kerosene mentioned therein when imported 
under prior license, issued in each case and 
for each importation by the Ministry of 
Finance, will be dutiable at the correspond- 
ing tariff rates but will be granted a reduc- 
tion of 60 percent of the duties. 

This measure was taken in order to main- 
tain the present price level of gasoline and 
kerosene and will be effective only until 
September 30, 1948, after which time do- 
mestic refineries are expected to be in a 
position to meet the demand. 


REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES ON PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR DEHYDRATING WASTE CRUDE 
PETROLEUM 


The United States Embassy in Caracas 
has reported that a new classification has 
been created in the Venezuelan Customs 
Tariff Law to include industrial preparations 
used by oil companies to dehydrate waste 
crude petroleum. According to Resolution 
No. 370 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fi- 
nance dated July 14, 1948, and published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, these 
preparations now will be classified under 
item No. 382 S of the tariff law with a duty 
of 0.05 bolivar (the bolivar is equivalent to 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) per gross 
kilogram. Previously they were included un- 
der item No. 382 O, “Industrial preparations, 
not specified,” dutiable at 2 bolivares per 
gross kilogram. 

A note to the new classification provides 
that a prior permit must be obtained from 
the Ministry of Fomento in order to import 
these products. The reduction in duty was 
made, according to the Ministry of Finance, 
to stimulate national industries. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade. Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


INTEREST IN WORLD MARKET FOR MOTOR- 
CYCLES, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


With exports of motorcycles from 
Czechoslovakia expected to total some 
70,000 this year, considerable interest is 
shown in the world market, states a 
foreign economic journal. Improved 
models will be shown at the Autumn 
Prague Sample Fair, September 12 to 19, 
1948. 


Bristles 


PRICES OF CHUNGKING BRISTLES, CHINA 


No exports of bristies from Chungking, 
China, were recorded during May, but 
one company shipped 250 cases of bristles 
down river and prepared for a future 
shipment of 200 cases. The price for 
bristles of No. 27 Assortment Chungking 
Black was CN$220,000,000 per case of 1 
picul (13313 pounds) on May 15, 1948, 
and CN$284,000,000 per case on May 31, 
1948. The New York price was US$2.80 
per pound. Conditions during June, 
July, and August were expected to be 
favorable, however. Costs of collection 
were expected to rise, but prices were ex- 
pected to rise sufficiently to compensate 
for the increased costs. 


TRADE THROUGH HONG KONG, CHINA 


Trade in bristles through Hong Kong, 
China, during April 1948, as recorded by 
official Government statistics, was as fol- 
lows: Imports from North China, 3,333 
pounds valued at HK$7,975; from South 
China, 31,466 pounds valued at HK$83.,- 
984; from Korea, 5,600 pounds valued at 
HK$45,600; or a total of 40,399 pounds 
valued at HK$137,559 (HK$1—US$0.25). 
Exports were recorded as follows: To the 
United Kingdom, 35,600 pounds valued 
at HK$271,338; to Australia, 9,866 pounds 
valued at HK$113,328; to France, 13,200 
pounds valued at HK$107,292; and to the 
United States, 94,800 pounds valued at 
HK$1,007,943; or a total of 153,466 pounds 
having a value of HK$1,499,901. 

Imports during April declined by 88 
percent from those recorded during the 
preceding month, but exports increased 
25.7 percent. Nearly all of the increase 
was in exports to the United States. 
Otherwise trade was dull. The European 
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demand was slack, largely because that 
market was overstocked. Prices for al- 
most all types of bristles remained high. 
The high price was considered a result 
of the high open-market rate for the 
United States dollar, rather than of the 
increased demands from abroad. 


EXPORTS AND PRICES, SHANGHAI AND 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Bristle exports declared at Shanghai 
during May totaled 1,649 cases, or 214,716 
pounds, valued at US$498,833. These 
shipments closely approximated the 
April totals of 1,683 cases, or 221,149 
pounds, valued at US$516,410. 

Although a strong demand was evident 
in the New York market throughout the 
month, Shanghai dealers could do little 
business because the spread was so great 
between the official open-market rate of 
exchange and the black-market rate. 
Even a 46 percent upward adjustment in 
the official rate seeemed to have little 
effect on export trade. For the third suc- 
cessive month, the Central Trust made 
no shipments to the United States. One 
company made 32 percent of the ship- 
ments in May. 

Shanghai shipments of bristles for 
May, classified by various sizes and as- 
sortments together with price ranges are 
shown in accompanying table 1. 

May bristle exports from Tientsin, 
China, to the United States were far be- 
low average as a result of unfavorable 
exchange conditions. Shipments aggre- 





Sugar-Beet Seed Taken Off 
Positive List 


Sugar-beet seed has been re- 
moved from the Positive List of 
commodities in short supply under 
export control, the Department of 
Commerce has announced through 
the Office of International Trade. 

All shipments of sugar-beet seed 
to foreign countries have required 
export licenses since February 2, 
1948, when the seed was put on the 
Positive List in order to meet ur- 
gent European requirements under 
the Interim Aid Program approved 
by Congress in December 1947. 
An improved supply now makes 
control unnecessary, OIT officials 
say. 














gated 46,203 pounds valued at US$155,. 
424 ‘equivalent to 369 cases) compared 
with 174,845 pounds valued at US$666 296 
(1,605'2 cases) in April; 72,957 pounds 
valued at US$242,951 (665 cases) in 
March; 180,438 pounds valued at US- 
$587,248 (1,640'2 cases) in February; 
and 173,800 pounds valued at US$469.- 
985 (1,581 cases) in January. The aver- 
age export value for bristles shipped to 
the United States in May was US$3.364 
per pound f. o. b. Tientsin compared with 
US$3.811 in April, US$3.33 in March, 
US$3.254 in February, and US$2.704 for 
January. 


TABLE 1 Bristle Paports From Shanghai, 
China, May 1948 
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Sizes and assortments of bristles 


shipped from Tientsin to the United 
States in May, together with invoice 
prices given in United States currency 
per pound c. i. f. orc. and f. United States 
port are shown in the accompanying 
table 2. 

Prices in May for bristles exceeded 
those of April, but shipments of the less 
expensive short sizes predominated in a 
larger measure than in previous months, 
thus accounting for the drop in average 
export value per pound from US$3.811 in 
April to $US3.464 in May. 

During the first 2 weeks in May the 
black-market exchange rate so far ex- 
ceeded the official rate that it caused 
a spread between the two rates of more 
than 300 percent. A 47 percent upward 
adjustment of the official open-market 
rate in mid-May narrowed the spread 
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only partially, and at the end of the 
month, after further adjustments, the 
disparity still amounted to nearly 200 


percent. Shipments declined rapidly 
and the month’s record was one of the 
lowest since the end of the Pacific war. 


TanLe 2.——Bristle Shipments From Tientsin, China, to the United States, May 1948 


Average invoice prices on orders comprising May shipments 
Num 7 
Size or assortment ber of 1948 
cases October 
197 | 
| February March April Consignment 

gus!’ 110 US$0. 95 | US$0. 76-$0. 95 US$1. 27 
ig” to 4” (26-case assortment 26 3. 70 
914” to 514” (55 long) 28 P ‘ . 00 
914" to @ (5& short 180) | US$4. 60-$4. 85 4. 56-5. 50 
3" to 6” 13 } 6. 58 
4” to 434" 8 |... --- 60 
414” to 634” 4 | US$5. 00 


Total 369 


‘N J 
Chemicals 
DEMAND FOR PIGMENT MATERIALS FOR INKS 
May INCREASE, ARGENTINA 


Production of printing and litho- 
graphic inks in Argentina increased 
sharply during the war years, and the 
country’s requirements of these mate- 
rials are now supplied to a considerable 
extent by domestic manufacture. Most 
of the pigments are imported. If ex- 
change becomes available, the demand 
for imported carbon black, lampblack, 
and other pigment materials is expected 
to increase steadily, as the potential ex- 
pansion of the printing and lithographic 
industry will require larger quantities of 
inks. 


AUSTRIA TO EXCHANGE GOODS WITH COM- 
BINED ZONE OF GERMANY 


OMGUS authorities and the Austrian 
Nitrogen Works, Linz, Austria, have en- 
tered into an arrangement for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 whereby Austria will re- 
ceive 220,000 metric tons of Ruhr coking 
coal and $2,747,000 in exchange for 100,- 
000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer for the 
Combined Zone of Germany. 


CHINA’S IMPORTS 


China’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in May 1948 
were valued at $2,935,754, according to 
the Chinese Maritime Customs. This 
was an increase of 108.5 percent from 
April imports, with a value of $1,408,068. 

Imports of dyes, pigments, and paints 
in May had a valuation of $1,171,727, 
compared with $999,850 in April. 


EXCHANGE OF PrRoDUCTS BETWEEN BRAZIL 
AND U. K. 


The new trade agreement between 
Brazil and the United Kingdom pro- 
Vides for the exchange of a number of 
chemical products. The United King- 
dom is scheduled to supply Brazil in 1948 
with 17,000 metric tons of caustic soda, 
20,000 tons of soda ash, 15 tons of dyes, 
and 10 tons of mineral pigments. Spe- 
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cial efforts are to be made to facilitate 
the shipment of the designated quantities 
of caustic soda and soda ash. 

Brazil is to export to the United King- 
dom the following chemical products: 
1,320 tons of glue and gluestock; 1,600 
tons of vegetable waxes; 15,000,000 liters 
of industrial alcohol (subject to petro- 
leum supplies in Brazil), and certain 
essential oils. 


EcypT To IMPORT FERTILIZER FROM CANADA 


Egypt will import 100,000 metric tons 
of fertilizer from Canada in the next 
2 years. An agreement recently con- 
cluded between the Credit Agricole 
d’Egypte and Canadian companies pro- 
vides for delivery of 50,000 tons per year 
in the period July 1948—June 1959. It is 
understood that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is prepared to allot $5,000,000 in 
dollar exchange in 1948 for this purpose. 


INCREASE EXPECTED IN FINLAND’S OUTPUT 
OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 


A new superphosphate plant now un- 
der construction in Finland is scheduled 
to begin production by the end of 1948, 
according to the foreign press. Its 
initial output will be about 120,000 metric 
tons annually, but this figure may be 
increased later to 450,000 tons. A sub- 
Stantial reduction in Finland’s imports 
of superphosphates is expected after the 
new factory is in operation, it is stated. 


TRADE By JEIA, GERMANY 


Imports of chemical products into 
Germany by JEIA (Joint Export-Import 
Agency) in the first quarter of 1948 were 
valued at $886,612. Exports of these 
products by JEIA in the same period 
totaled $5,727,000; the largest items in 
this group were basic inorganic chemicals 
and dyes. 


PRODUCTION OF SALT REFINERY To BE 
INCREASED, MEXICO 


The salt refinery, Las Coloradas, lo- 
cated between San Felipe and El Cuyo in 
Yucatan, Mexico, was producing approx- 
imately 300 metric tons of salt per day 


during the month ended June 30, 1948. 
The refinery is using machinery imported 
from the United States, and an American 
technician is working to increase pro- 
duction to the machinery’s capacity of 
1,000 metric tons per day. 


ITALY’S IMPORTS OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Italy’s imports of inorganic chemical 
products in 1947 totaled 29,456 metric 
tons, valued at $5,800,000. (The value 
was converted from lire to United States 
dollars by the Central Institute of Sta- 
tistics, Rome.) 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF SODA 
ASH, MExIco 


Production of soda ash at the new 
plant of Sosa-Texcoco, S. A., Mexico, is 
scheduled to reach 30,000 metric tons in 
1948, and that of caustic soda 12,000 
tons. The increased output of soda ash 
may be achieved, but it is considered 
doubtful that production of caustic soda 
will be more than 10,000 tons. 

The plant started to produce soda ash 
and sodium bicarbonate in July 1947 and 
caustic soda in December 1947. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN NETHER- 
LANDS AND RUSSIAN ZONE OF GERMANY 


Under the trade agreement between 
the Netherlands and the military admin- 
istration of the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many, for the period June 1948—July 
1949, the Netherlands will import potas- 
sium salts and various other chemical 
products. The Netherlands will export 
to the Soviet Zone superphosphates and 
certain chemicals. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH AND PRO- 
DUCTION, NORWAY 


Eight member firms of the Research 
Society for Norwegian Industry have 
contributed to a fund to be used for a 
study of the possibilities of developing a 
synthetic-organic-chemical industry in 
Norway. A United States expert has 
been engaged for the research, and others 
are being consulted. Considerable data 
from German industry have also been 
collected, it is said. 

A/S Borregaard and Heroya Electro- 
chemical Factories A/S expect to estab- 
lish plants for the production of chlorine 
and alkalies and have indicated that they 
will be able to supply the necessary quan- 
tities of these materials. 

Production of calcium carbide in Nor- 
way was low in 1946, but increased to 
about 16,800 metric tons (excluding that 
used for production of cyanamides) in 
the first 10 months of 1947. Exports in 
that period totaled 13,861 tons, compared 
with 44,866 tons in the year 1938. 

The output of calcium cyanamide in 
1947 is reported to have been greater than 
that in 1946. In the period January- 
October 1947, exports of this material 
totaled 33,187 tons, compared with 32,597 
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tons in the year 1946 and 40,000 tons in 
1938. 


FERTILIZER SALES AND SUPPLIES, PERU 


Fertilizer sales in Peru in 1947 totaled 
approximately 189,000 metric tons, the 
largest on record. Guano accounted for 
148,300 tons and imported fertilizers for 
40,665 tons. Production, imports, and 
sales in 1948 are expected to be about the 
same, or possibly a little larger. 

The use of imported fertilizers, because 
of their high cost in relation to guano, is 
limited almost exclusively to commercial 
crops in the coastal valleys. The soil in 
these valleys is becoming increasingly 
alkaline and growers would like to have 
more ammonium sulfate, but the world 
shortage of nitrogen has made it impos- 
sible to obtain larger allocations. 

The establishment of an ammonium- 
sulfate plant is under consideration. A 
zinc smelter which would make byprod- 
uct sulfuric acid in large quantities is 
planned for the Chimbote region and 
coking coal is available. As Peru ap- 
parently will have a deficit of at least 
50,000 tons in domestic fertilizer supplies, 
the project is said to be attracting con- 
siderable interest. 

The Compania Administradora del 
Guano is understood to believe that the 
plant should be constructed and operated 
as a private enterprise but that distribu- 
tion of the output should be made 
through the company’s established facil- 
ities. The cost of manufacturing ammo- 
nium sulfate is expected to be higher 
than that for exploiting guano, and a co- 
ordinated marketing policy would have 
advantages in developing both resources, 
it is stated. 


RuMANIA To INCREASE SALT EXPoRTS 


The Rumanian Monopolies Office has 
closed a contract for the export of 50,000 
metric tons of salt to Czechoslovakia in 
exchange for machinery and materials, 
according to the press. Deliveries are to 
be made within 1 year. The contract is 
said to stipulate that 70 percent of the 
salt is to be in blocks and 30 percent is 
tobe ground. Negotiations are also being 
carried on for shipments of sa!t to Nor- 
way and Hungary. 

A Rumanian newspaper states that 
Rumania expects to increase salt exports 
in 1948 to a total of 200,000 metric tons. 

Salt production for 1947 is said to have 
amounted to approximately 230,000 
metric tons. On the basis that exports 
in 1947 totaled only about 19,433 tons, it 
would appear that the authorities antic- 
ipate an over-all increase in the output 
during 1948 in order to supply the in- 
creased exports and meet the domestic 
demand. 


New MANUFACTURING FIRM, SPAIN 


A new company—General Quimica, 
S. A—has recently been established in 
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Spain, with headquarters in Bilbao, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The first 
plans to develop greater use of domestic 
raw materials in the manufacture of 
chemical products, plastics, dyes, fer- 
tilizers, and drugs, it is stated. 

REPORT OF SWISS CHEMICAL AND DYE FIRM 

Durand & Huguenin, Basel, Switzer- 
land, a leading Swiss chemical and dye 
firm, had a favorable year in 1947, ac- 
cording to its annual report. Its net 
profit rose from 892,408 Swiss francs (1 
Swiss franc=approximately $0.23, United 
States currency) in 1946 to 1,103,298 
francs in 1947. 

Turn-over increased in 1947, and Euro- 
pean and oversea sales expanded. The 
company claims that it has not regained 
its prewar volume in the United States 
market, as manufacturers there have 
supplanted it, it was stated. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of phosphate rock in Tu- 
nisia in the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
511,820 metric tons, an increase of ap- 
proximately 18 percent over the output 
of 434,869 tons fn the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

Exports of phosphate rock in the 3- 
month period January-March 1948 
amounted to 461,162 tons, compared 
with 463,401 tons in the first quarter of 
1947. Exports to France, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands increased considerably, whereas 
those to Italy, Belgium, and Portugal 
declined sharply. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K.’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Production of chemicals and allied 
products in the United Kingdom in the 
first 2 months of 1948 increased 17 per- 
cent over that in the corresponding 
period of 1947; increases were 15 and 42 
percent, respectively, over the output in 
the first 2 months of 1946 and 1945. 

The rise in output has been accom- 
panied by a reduction in stocks of raw 
materials, many of which are imported. 
In the chemical industry these reduc- 
tions were principally in materials for 
fertilizer manufacture, as indicated by 
stocks at the end of February 1948. 

British Oxygen Co., Ltd., United King- 
dom, has been engaged for the past year 
on a program of research and develop- 
ment in the low-temperature field and 
in chemical branches allied to its activi- 
ties, according to the firm’s annual re- 
port. The company is also cooperating 
closely with Government agencies and 
the coal, steel, oil, and chemical indus- 
tries in the use of medium-pure oxygen, 
it is stated. 





Timber imports into Madagascar 
totaled 1,244 metric tons during the first 
quarter of 1948. 





Coal 


CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS, AND SUPPLIERS 
EGyYptT 


Coal consumption in Egypt in the 3 
years immediately preceding World War 
II average 1,400,000 metric tons an. 
nually, but owing to the shortage of 
shipping space during the war it was 
necessary to drastically reduce coq] 
usage. One of the consequences was 
the conversion of coal-burning units to 
oil-burning. The largest single economy 
in this respect was the conversion of 
many Egyptian State Railway locomo- 
tives to oil-burning. The following table 
shows the trend of coal and coke imports 
into Egypt: 


TABLE 1.—Trend of Egupt’s Coal and Coke 
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Whereas before the war the United 
Kingdom was the principal source of 
supply of coal, because of supply difficul- 
ties there in 1947 the United States and 
the Union of South Africa were the prin- 
cipal suppliers as is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TABLE 2.--Kgypt's Suppliers of Coal 


( ountrs 1Ws Ivan 1u47 
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Construction 


SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


Construction, which was flourishing in 
Algeria prior to the war, practically 
ceased in 1939 and has not been resumed. 
Shortages in construction materials, 
trained labor, and investment capital re- 
sulted in the cessation of activities. 
Lime, steel, cement, and lumber have 
continued to be in short supply. Suffi- 
cient skilled workmen to carry on the 
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work prior to the war, have gone into 
other occupations. Rents for buildings 
constructed before the war were fixed by 
law at low levels. Although no such legal 
limits were imposed on new construction, 
much higher rents than those customar- 
ily paid were not obtainable. As taxes 
soared and construction costs zoomed 
while rents remained relatively stable, in- 
vestor interest in this activity fell swiftly 
and remained inert. 

The Government, builders, and inves- 
tors are aware of the acute housing 
shortage, which is constantly aggravated 
by a growing population and migration 
from country to urban areas. A Slight in- 
crease in rents was allowed, effective July 
1. It has been suggested that more mod- 
ern building techniques be employed and 
Government restrictions be relaxed, but 
no adequate action has been taken in this 
direction, and the outlook for construc- 
tion is still gloomy. 


New ICE-SKATING RINK, HABANA, CUBA 


Habana, Cuba, is to have a new ice- 
skating rink. It will be the first per- 
manent rink ever built in Cuba. All im- 
ported machinery, equipment, and ma- 
terials which will be used in its construc- 
tion have been exempted from customs 
duties by presidential decree. The new 
rink is expected to be completed by No- 
vember 1948. 


EKleetrical 
Equipment 


CZECHOSLOVAK-POLISH COOPERATION IN 
CERTAIN PROJECTS 


A group of Czechoslovak power en- 
gineers, under the leadership of the gen- 
eral director of the power industry, are 
reported to be negotiating in Warsaw, 
Poland, on the technical details of the 
proposed Czechoslovak-Polish power 
houses at Dwory near Oswiecim, states a 
foreign trade periodical. Also under con- 
sideration are the questions of mutual 
cooperation in the building of high-volt- 
age lines and cooperation in the gas in- 
dustry. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WATERPOWER 
RESOURCES, SCOTLAND, U. K. 

Hydroelectric developments are 
planned at Glengarry and at Glenmoris- 
ton, Scotland. 

The Glengarry development, to cost an 
estimated £4,850,000, contemplates a 
catchment from 151 square miles. An 
average annual power output of 170,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. is expected. Involved are 
the construction of two main dams and 
two generating stations, with an addi- 
tional and subsidiary development at 
Loch Lundie. 

One dam, 806 feet long and 107 feet 
high, will provide the main storage. The 
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by War Assets Administration. 


It was declared surplus in 1947, 


basis for 20 years. 


of nickel oxide for the steel industry. 





Interested in Buying a Big Nickel Mining and Processing Plant? 


One of the world’s largest nickel mining and processing plants, located in Cuba and 
built during the war by the United States Government, is being offered for sale or lease 


Known as the Nicaro Nickel Plant (Plancor 690), the property occupies 1,183 acres 
of land on Lengua de Pajaro Peninsula, Lavista Bay, Oriente Province, Cuba, and was 
erected by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at a cost of approximately $32,000,000. 


Sealed bids are being invited by WAA for its purchase or lease in its entirety and 
for use on site. The sealed proposals received will be opened publicly in the Washington 
offices of WAA at a date in September or October to be announced later. 

The property comprises rail and port terminals to world markets; mining facilities and 
metallurgical plant with some 30 industrial structuries; a complete townsite with 400 
buildings and utilities capable of serving 3,000 people; and mining rights on a royalty 


The plant has a present capacity of 32,000,000 pounds of nickel per year and ore 
reserves estimated at nearly 35,000,000 tons. 
facilities to the Nicaro Nickel Co., a subsidiary of the Freeport Sulphur Co., for mining 
and milling nickel ores owned in Cuba by the Nacaro Co. The latter company ceased 
operations at the plant last year when its contract expired. The capital stock of the 
Nicaro Co. is jointly owned by the Freeport Sulphur Co. and the Government. 

War Assets desires disposal of the property so as to effect resumption of production 


It was constructed to supply complete 








water will be taken to a 20,000-kw. 
generating station and then discharged 
into Loch Poulary. 

The other dam, 1,026 feet long and 84 
feet high, is to be built at the eastern end 
of Loch Garry and will maintain the 
water at top level. The water will be 
taken to a 20,000-kw. generating station 
operating at a maximum head of 218 feet, 
at Invergarry on the north bank of the 
River Garry near its outlet in Loch Oich. 

The Glenmoriston development con- 
templates a catchment from 158 square 
miles. The average annual electricity 
output will be 214,000,000 kw-hr. Four 
dams and four generating stations, ag- 
gregating 56,000 kw., will cost an esti- 
mated £8,000,000. The dimensions of 
the dams are: 1,542 feet long and 61 feet 
high; 2,015 feet long and 108 feet high; 
367 feet long and 34 feet high; and 658 
feet long and 95 feet high. 

In addition, two projects reported by 
the North of Scotland Hydroelectric 
Board to further develop the waterpower 
resources of parts of Dunbartonshire and 
Argyllshire are: 

1. Extension of Loch Sloy construction 
project by increasing the storage at a 
cost of £285,000. This will increase out- 
put of Inveruglas generating station from 
100,000,000 kw-hr. a year to 115,000,000. 

2. Another power development, to cost 
an estimated £600,000, is planned for the 
production of 18,000,000 kw.-hr. a year. 
A dam 1,250 feet long and 70 feet high 
will be built across the Allt-na-Lairige, 
above its junction with the River Fyne. 
A generating station of 5,000-kw. ca- 
pacity and operating under a head of 
810 feet will be built on the left bank of 
the River Fyne. Output of this station 
is to be transmitted to the Glachan Gen- 
erating Station of the Shira Project; 
the ultimate recipient is to be the central 
Scotland Grid in the Glasgow area. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
COLOMBIA’s EXPORTS 


During the 12 months ended June 30, 
1948, Colombia exported 5,420,207 sacks 
of coffee, of 60 kilograms each, as com- 
pared with 5,340,310 sacks in the pre- 
ceding coffee year. Coffee exports in 
June 1948 totaled 5007167 sacks, showing 
an appreciable increase over previous 
months. 


HAITI’Ss COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Inspections of coffee for the first 5 
months of 1948 in Haiti amounted to 
191,196 bags, according to the records of 
the Haitian Department of Agriculture 
at various markets of the country. These 
are the most reliable estimates of coffee 
production in Haiti. They represent cof- 
fee sold at the markets by small growers, 
but do not include that consumed on 
farms. During 1947 the equivalent of 
465,736 bags of 60 kilograms each of cof- 
fee were inspected at the Haitian 
markets. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in 1947 
amounted to 21,507,129 kilograms of 
which the United States took 6,708,391 
kilograms; Belgium, 5,398,822 kilcgrams; 
Norway, 5,194,520 kilograms; Italy 1,- 
951,233 kilograms; and Netherlands, 
1,070,066 kilograms. The balance went 
to Switzerland, Sweden, and _ other 
countries. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in the first 
5 months of 1948 totaled 11,320,381 kilo- 
grams. Belgium was the foremost cus- 
tomer taking 4,448,044 kilograms; the 
United States ranked second, 2,428,208 
kilograms; and Italy third, 2,139,535 kilo- 
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Netherlands 


grams. The 
784,480 kilograms; Switzerland, 618,414 
kilograms; and Norway, 612,652 kilo- 
grams. The remainder went to Sweden, 
Syria, Canada, France, and the Bahama 
Islands. 


purchased 


COFFEE EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Exports of coffee from Nicaragua in 
the second quarter of 1948 amounted to 
111,889 bags of 60 kilograms each as com- 
pared with 155,593 bags in the like period 
of 1947. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
the 1947-48 coffee year (October 1, 1947, 
to September 30, 1948) amounted to 
232,345 bags. Exports of coffee during 
the current coffee year have already ex- 
ceeded those of any year since 1940, when 
254,985 bags were shipped. From 10,000 
to 15,000 bags of the 1947-48 harvest may 
still be exported. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
CUBAN AVOCADO EXPORTS 


Exports of Cuban avocados began on 
June 15, 1948, by air and sea, and June 
shipments of 876,000 pounds were almost 
equal to prewar volume. The average 
1939-41 shipments were 878,000 pounds. 
About 73 percent of early avocado ex- 
ports was flown to Florida and there 
transshipped. 

The quality of the fruit is reported to 
be good and all shipments are inspected 
by Government officials before departure. 
Exporters are optimistic over prospects 
for this season, for crops are large and 
United States market prices satisfactory. 
With Cuban Government assistance they 
hope to avoid glutting the export mar- 
kets, and still ship 20 percent more than 
in 1947. 


POTATO PRODUCTION INCREASES, DENMARK 


On the basis of the total area under 
potatoes for harvest in 1948, this year’s 
outturn should total about 2,466,000 met- 
ric tons, an all-time record. The esti- 
mated 1948 output exceeds the record 
harvest of 1943 by 27.1 percent, and sec- 
ond-ranking harvest of 1947 by 35 per- 
cent. 


Grains and Products 
ARGENTINE RICE CROP 


Production of rough rice in Argentina 
in the 1947-48 crop year is officially esti- 
mated at 112,200 metric tons, a 7.3 per- 
cent decrease from the preceding year’s 
output of 121,000 tons. This year’s crop 
represents an increase of 4.6 percent over 
the average for the preceding 10-year 
period but is 15.4 percent lower than the 
average for the 5-year period 1942-43 to 
1946-47. 


FRANCE’S WHEAT CROP ADVANCES 


France’s 1948 wheat crop is estimated 
at over 7,000,000 metric tons, nearly 
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double the poor 1947 harvest and the 
largest since before World War II. 

Anticipating the larger wheat harvest 
the bread ration was increased by 50 
grams to 250 grams daily as of June 1, 
1948. 


WHEAT SITUATION, PERU 


Imports of wheat into Peru in the 
first 6 months of 1948 exceeded 80,000 
metric tons. Arrivals were concentrated 
heavily in May and June, resulting in a 
favorable stock position at the beginning 
of July. The wheat situation continues 
to receive much attention, however, as a 
result of heavy subsidies being paid to 
maintain domestic ceiling prices on flour 
made from high-cost Argentine wheat. 
When wheat is available from the United 
States, little subsidy is needed. 

The Peruvian Government discourages 
the importation of United States flour, 
now freely available, in order to protect 
the Peruvian milling industry and the 
production of bran for dairy feeding. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR AND “P&NELA”’ PRODUCTION 
VENEZUELA 


Production of sacked sugar in Vene- 
zuela in the 1947-48 grinding season 
totaled 34,200 metric tons, as compared 
with 31,060 tons in the 1946-47 season. 

In addition to the sugar production 
mentioned above, it is estimated that 
there is an equal quantity of ‘‘panela,”’ 
a brown sugar usually produced in cubes 
of 50 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). This pressed sugar is not sold 
under Government price control as are 
soft sugars, and it is reported that the 
price of panela is higher than that of 
other sugars. Nearly all of the smaller 
plantations in western and central Vene- 
zuela produce panela, rum, and alcohol. 


v ) . ; 
General Products 
EGYTIAN MARKET FOR ELECTRICAL 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


The Egyptian market for electrical 
cooking and other appliances for the 
home has been limited, principally on 
account of the high cost of electricity, 
according to the British press. The de- 
mand now is largely confined to British 
and American communities, but indica- 
tions are that it will increase. The 
shops are well stocked with many kinds 
of electrical goods. Toasters, irons, 
and radiant heaters seem to be most in 
demand. Tenants in many apartments, 
offices, and shops, particularly in Cairo, 
have to rely on radiant or kerosene heat- 
ers during the winter season. The gen- 
eral use of electric ironers is not antici- 
pated, as much of the laundry is washed 
at home and sent out to the many small 
hand laundries for ironing. The market 





for electric cookers is limited, but inter. 
est has been shown in electric grills 
Hair dryers and electric permanent. 
waving machines are used in many Of the 
principal ladies’ hairdressing establish. 
ments. Vacuum cleaners are not yet 
widely used, as domestic labor is plentj-. 
ful and reasonably inexpensive. Pereo. 
lators, hot plates, and small electric 
grills are not yet extensively used, a]. 
though nearly all of these articles are 
available. Dishwashers, vibrators, wash- 
ing machines, and similar large appli. 
ances are at present practically unsal- 
able. 

Electrical apparatus imported in 1947 
was valued at £70,053. The Uniteq 
Kingdom supplied goods worth £24,869. 
Other principal suppliers were the 
United States, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Switzerland. Germany was one of 
the chief sources of supply before the 
war. 


GYPSUM WALLBO.\RD AND LATH FRODUCED IN 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


A plant located at Kingscourt, County 
Cavan, Ireland (Eire) is now producing 
gypsum wallboard and lath products. 
All of the machinery in this plant is of 
United States manufacture and was in- 
Stalled late in 1947. At present, only 
wallboard in thicknesses of three- 
eighths of an inch and three-quarters of 
an inch is being manufactured. How- 
ever, the machinery is readily convertible 
to production of other types and sizes of 
gypsum products. According to com- 
pany Cfficials, the plant can _ produce 
approximately 36,090.000 square feet of 
wallboard annually 


Leather and 
Products 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, 
ARGENTINA 


The price of Argentine quebracho ex- 
tract was increased in February 1948 
from US$160 per metric ton f. o. b. 
Buenos Aires, for insoluble extract and 
US$175 for soluble, to US$260 and US$275 
for the two kinds, respectively. This 
sharp increase in price is believed to have 
been principally the result of a gradual 
rise in the cost of production and in an- 
ticipation of future increases in produc- 
tion cost, 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS DECREASED 


Brazilian tanneries were forced to re- 
duce output in the first quarter of 1948, 
even beyond the 1947 average which was 
the lowest in several years. Reduced 
purchases by European countries are re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the pres- 
ent situation. Because of greater shoe 
production, leather consumption within 
the country improved over that of last 
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year but was not enough to offset the 
joss of export markets. Leather ship- 
ments in January and February 1948 
totaled only 203 metric tons, as compared 
with 863 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Large stocks of hides and skins 
were being accumulated by tanners who 
hope to revive leather sales to Europe in 
the future. 

Exports to the United States declined 
considerably during the first quarter of 
1948, and total exports were down ap- 
proximate'y 50 percent from 1947, ex- 
cept in the case of goatskins and sheep- 
skins which increased by approximately 
98 and 81 percent, respectively. Exports 
of all hides and skins in the first 2 months 
of 1948 totaled 6,887 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 10,723 tons in like months of 
1947. Exports of salted cowhides totaled 
5.153 tons in 1948 and 8,455 tons in 1947; 
and dry cowhides, 604 tons in 1948 and 
1.316 tons in 1947. Increasing price re- 
sistance and exchange difficulties in the 
European markets for hides and skins 
were said to be the principal factors 
limiting exportation. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF 
TANNING EXTRACT 


During May Argentina exported 15,547 
metric tons of quebracho extract, as 
compared with 16,093 tons in April and 
13.506 tons in May of last year. The May 
1948 total includes 3,747 tons of Para- 
guayan extract shipped in transit. 

Argentine consumption of quebracho 
extract amounted to 1,971 tons in May 
and 1,924 tons in April 1948, and 2,173 
tons in May 1947. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


In the first quarter of 1948 Madagas- 
car exported 126 metric tons of raw cattle 
hides and sheepskins, 3 tons of crocodile 
hides, and 15 tons of leather. It im- 
ported 23,692 pairs of leather shoes. 


Machinery. 


* 


Industrial 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED BY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia will supply some of the 
machinery for the first Polish factory to 
be engaged in the production of tanning 
extracts. The plant is to be built at 
Bydhost, and a yearly output of about 
3,000 tons of tanning extract is expected. 

Mechanical equipment for the first 
Syrian sugar mill, which is to start oper- 
ations in Damascas in December, is being 
supplied by the Skoda Works of Czecho- 
slovakia, reports a foreign periodical. 





A Netherlands firm plans to establish 
a branch factory in the island of Bon- 
aire, Netherlands West Indies, for the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing. 
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OIT’S Export-Control Enforcement Branch “Cracks Down,” 
$10,500 Shipment Seized 


Issuance of a warrant for the seizure of export goods valued at $10,500 marks another 
important step in the strengthened export-control compliance program of the Office of 
International Trade, the Department of Commerce announced August 4. 

At the request of the United States Attorney, the United States Court of the Eastern 
District of New York has signed a warrant ordering the Collector of Customs for the 
port of New York to continue the detention of 600 crates of vitreous-china water closets. 
The original seizure was made as a result of efforts by Customs officials and OIT, in 
connection with a thoroughgoing investigation into illegal exportations of scarce and 


essential commodities. 


York City. 


articles were being exported. Shipment 


ment to all destinations. 


Accordingly, Customs officials were reque 
as cast-iron water closets. 
inspection program. 


the facts justify, to preferring charges. 


ance with the evidence produced. 


and/or a 2 years’ prison sentence. 





The seized goods were on the pier awaiting shipment. 
the merchandise had already been filed, signed by R. W. Wilson Co. Inc., 110 Washington 
Street, New York City, for the account of Leon S. Kahn Son, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 


For some time prior to the seizure of the goods, evidence had been accumulating 
partly from complaints received from othe 
of water closets were moving into export channels. 
despite the low rate of production of cast-iron water closets, many thousands of these 


demand is low, is not subject to issuance of an OIT export license. 
vitreous-china water closets are in extremely tight supply, and require a license for ship- 


OIT officials believed that vitreous-china water closets were, in fact, being exported 
as the cast-iron product, to avoid the necessity of securing export licenses. 
organized Enforcement Branch of OIT instituted a careful check of records and deter- 
mined that irregular shipments were being made. 

‘sted to inspect all shipments of goods declared 
Seizure of the $10,500 shipment marks the first result of this 


OIT will continue investigations of the individuals and firms involved, with a view, if 


Compliance Commissioner, who will make recommendations to OIT officials in accord- 
OIT has the power to revoke or suspend all licensing 
privileges of the indivduals and firms involved, if the facts warrant such action. In 
addition, the penalty for attempted illegal exportation would be forfeiture of the mer- 
chandise to the Government, and criminal penalties might be a fine of as much as $10,000 


Export declarations covering 


r exporters—that abnormally large shipments 


Statistical records showed that 


of cast-iron closets, for which the domestic 
On the other hand, 


The newly 


These charges will be heard before an OIT 








Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CINCHONA PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS, 
INDIES 


Two of the five cinchona plantations in 
east Java are expected to yield 200 metric 
tons of bark in 1948, from 655 acres. 

Rehabilitation of cinchona planta- 
tions and factories is continuing in west 
Java. Of 45 cinchona plants, 23 are 
operable; 11 can be repaired within a 
short time, and 11 will require a longer 
period for reconditioning. The idea of 
cooperative processing of produce and 
the combination of smaller holdings re- 
portedly is gaining ground. 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


A total of 13 foreign films, most of 
which were of United States origin, and 
3 Indian features were banned from 
exhibition in Bombay Province during 
the year ended March 31, 1948, the Home 
Minister of Bombay Government an- 
nounced at a press conference early in 


April. In addition, ,the Bombay Film 
Censor Board ordered the deletion of 
undesirable scenes from 86 foreign and 
74 Indian films. 

The Home Minister assured the local 
industry that insofar as censorship was 
concerned there would be no discrimina- 
tion between foreign and Indian pictures. 
He indicated that the Bombay Govern- 
ment was in favor of the setting up of an 
All-India Censor Board to examine films 
for the whole of India in place of the 
present boards in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras. The appointment of a central 
board is considered necessary by the 
motion-picture industry in view of the 
diverse standards adopted by the three 
boards in censoring pictures. 

The reported decision of the Motion 
Picture Association of America to amend 
its production code with a view to re- 
stricting crime and gangster pictures by 
the Bombay Chronical. The journal 
complained that despite the technical 
efficiency of United States films, they 
have not presented a true picture of 
American life. Gangsterism and crime 
assertedly have provided the theme for a 
disproportionally large percentage of the 
pictures produced and this tendency has 
resulted in a distorted representation of 
life in the United States. Accordingly, 
the paper considered it essential that the 





Association should issue a directive to the 
film industry to make an effort to repre- 
sent American life in its right perspec- 
tive to the rest of the world. 


MEXICAN FILM INDUSTRY To BE EXEMPT 
FROM FEDERAL DISTRICT TAXES 


The Mexican motion-picture industry 
recently has reached a state of crisis, asa 
result of two unprofitable years. The re- 
medial Resolution issued by the Chief of 
the Department of the Federal District 
includes three important measures: (1) 
Total pardoning of Federal District taxes 
incurred before the Mercantile Income 
Tax Law went into effect, applicable to 
Cinematographic studios, producers, and 
distributors of exclusively Mexican films; 
(2) exemption from future payments of 
the Mercantile Income Tax, applicable to 
the afore-mentioned group, effective July 
1, 1948; and (3) cancellation of the Mer- 
cantile Income Tax applicable to this 


group, beginning on the effective date of — 


the Mercantile Income Tax Law. 

Only Mexican enterprises established 
and registered with the Association of 
Producers and Distributors of Mexican 
Motion Pictures will benefit. New film 
enterprises will not be exempt, and all 
qualified companies claiming exemption 
must have proof of their solvency and 
the fact that their activities are centered 
about the production of Mexican films. 
It is believed that these exemptions will 
be followed by similar measures (in the 
case of Federal taxes) from the President 
and from the Ministry of Finance, who 
have evinced interest in assisting the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

It is not as yet known what effect the 
Federal District Resolution regarding the 
Mercantile Income Tax Law will have on 
the United States film interests in 
Mexico. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


During the 9-month period ended May 
31, 1948, a total of 271 new feature films 
were released in Turkey. Of this total, 
194 were from the United States, 20 from 
France, 19 from Egypt, 13 from Italy, 12 
from the United Kingdom, and 13 were 
Turkish productions. All of the Italian 
and Egyptian films, 20 of the United 
States fi'ms, and 10 of the French films 
released during this period were dubbed 
into Turkish. When a film is dubbed, 
both the original and the dubbed version 
are given simultaneous first-runs in 
Istanbul (except Egyptian films which 
are shown in the dubbed copy only). Av- 
erage cost for dubbing a feature is placed 
at T£5,000 by local companies. That ex- 
pense is amply covered by the increased 
popularity resulting therefrom. With 
the increasing possibility of obtaining 
films from Italy and France, the number 
of features presented during the season 
has shown a tendency to increase. Some 
theaters in Istanbul which normally ex- 
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hibit second-run films are now attempt- 
ing to show new pictures whenever 
possib'e. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, pro- 
duction at Turkish studios amounted to 
5 features, as compared with 7 during 
the entire year 1947, and 10 in 1946. 
Turkish films, which are chiefly melo- 
dramas, are well received by the public. 

Information pertaining to the number 
of films submitted for censorship during 
the first 6 months of 1948 is not avail- 
able. Three United States films are 
known to have been disapproved by the 
censors during that period. 

A new theater, the Atlas, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,.€00—the largest movie 
house in Istanbul—opened its doors to 
the public in March 1948. This new 
theater has adopted some practices not 
followed by other first-run theaters in 
Istanbul. The maximum price of ad- 
mission is T£1, which has been approved 
by the municipal government, whereas 
other theaters have a municipally im- 
posed maximum of T£0.75. This theater 
also wi!l run a bargain show starting in 
the morning, on a thrice-weekly basis, 
at an admission price of T£0.50. The 
Atlas has maintained its single-feature 
policy thus far during the summer, but 
has added a stage attraction during the 
4:15 p.m.andthe9p.m.shows. (Tf£1l 
about 36 cents in United States cur- 
rency.) 


Oils. Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


RECOVERY OF NEWFOUNDLAND’S SEAL 
FISHERY 


Newfoundland’s seal fishery has par- 
tially regained the importance that it 
Once had in the economy of that area. 
Before and during World War II, the 
seal fishery all but disappeared, but 
since the war it has been resumed with 
increasing vigor, auxiliary motor vessels 
being responsible for the greater part 
of the catch, rather than steamers as in 
earlier years. 

Newfoundland’s seal fishery was about 
three times as productive in 1947 as in 
the 1946 season. During 1247, a total 
of 97,535 seals were caught, valued at 
$350,974, as compared with the 1946 
catch of 34,241 seals valued at $119,993. 
(Values are in Canadian dollars. Until 
July 5, 1946, $1 United States currency 
equaled $1.10 Canadian; thence at par.) 

Seal-oil production in 1947 was about 
400,000 imperial gallons, (1 imperal gal- 
lon=1.20094 United States gallons), as 
compared with 129,892 gallons in 1946. 
During the 5-year period 1935-38 pro- 
duction of seal oil amounted to more 
than 3,000,000 imperial gallons, an av- 
erage exceeding 600,000 imperial gallons 
per year. Production during 1942-44 





stood at less than one-tenth this figure 
whereas production in 1947 amounted to 
two-thirds of the annual average during 
1935-39. 

Exports of seal oil in 1947 amounted to 
415,206 imperial gallons, as compareq 
with 131,768 gallons in 1946. 


FACTORY OUTPUT, POLAND 


In the years 1946 and 1947 seven state. 
owned oil-producing factories were put 
into operation in Poland, according to the 
Polish press. The capacity of these 
plants to process 40,000 metric tons of 
seed oils is four times the amount of 
available domestic raw materials. The 
factories belong to the Vegetable Oil In. 
dustry Combine. During the first 5 
months of 1948 they processed more than 
23,300 metric tons of oilseeds and pro- 
duced 11,535 metric tons of raw oil, 10.- 
891 tons of refined oil, and 812 tons of 
solid oil. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Oils and fats imported into Switzer- 
land in 1847, including vegetable oils and 
fats processed in Swiss oil mills from im- 
ported copra and oilseed, were as follows: 
Coconut oil, 20,795 tons; liquid oil, 14,000 
tons; and animal fats (including 625 tons 
of solidified whale blubber from Norway) 
2,970 tons. In addition, Switz:rland 
produced 15,700 metric tons of butter of 
an 82 percent fat content (12.900 tons 
of fat), 6.700 tons of tallow, and 3,000 
tons of rapeseed oil. 

Stocks on hand of all types of animal 
and vegetable oils and fats for human 
consumption on March 31, 1948, 
amounted to 19,000 metric tons 

Early in April 1948, orders were placed 
in Mozambique, the Netherlands Indies, 
and the Republic of the Philippines for 
approximately 7,000 tons of copra, and 
in Turkey for 2,000 tons of sesame seed, 
which will insure sufficient supplies of 
vegetable fats until early fall. 

Switzerland’s oil and fat import allo- 
cation for 1948 has been set at 53,200 
metric tons, of which 32.900 tons are for 
human consumption and 19,400 for in- 
dustrial use. Of this amount, 27,530 
tons had been imported by May 27, 1948, 
including 10,400 tons of coconut oil (or 
copra for the production of this quan- 
tity), 15,245 tons of liquid oil, and 1,880 
tons of animal fats and whale oil 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland there are 50 manufac- 
turers of paints and varnishes, most of 
whom specialize in certain types of prod- 
ucts. Considerable progress has been 
made in perfecting nitrocellulose and 
synthetic lacquers. Few enamels are 
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manufactured, but varnishes are pro- 
duced in variety. 

Manufacturers regard production data 
as confidential; however, it is known that, 
quantitatively, output is sufficient to meet 
the entire domestic demand. The indus- 
try expanded considerably during the 
war and reached a new high level of pro- 
duction, so that it is now seeking export 
outlets. Exports of paints, lacquers, and 
varnishes in 1947 totaled 1,160 metric 
tons, compared with 255 tons in 1938. 
Those of varnishes and lacquers were 
highest and consisted principally of 
lacquers for machinery, insulating lac- 
quers for the electrical industry, and 
colored (not black) printing inks. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


About 150 paint manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom are expected to parti- 
cipate in a cooperative marketing pro- 
gram for export trade. Common formu- 
las and standard colors and packing 
methods are to be used. 

The Paint Manufacturers and Allied 
Trades Association is promoting the plan, 
and it has been indicated that the Board 
of Trade will allocate the scarce raw ma- 
terials to make possible production for 
export. Producers are to be divided into 
various categories; certain manufac- 
turers probably will make one quality of 
paint of one color for the whole group. 
A separate organization will handle the 
marketing on behalf of all the producers. 

La Porte Chemicals, Ltd., United King- 
dom, plans to close the titanium-oxide 
plant at Luton, operated by a subsidiary 
company, according to the firm’s annual 
report. A new site has been chosen at 
Grimsby, and authority has been re- 
quested from the Board of Trade to build 
a factory there. This location is con- 
sidered more suitable for the production 
and distribution of titanium oxide, it is 
stated. Manufacture at Luton has been 
regarded only as a large-scale pilot plant 
process and will be discontinued when 
the new plant reaches maximum output. 


Paper and — 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Imports of paper and paper products 
into Italy totaled 201,627 metric tons and 
were valued at about $41,000 during 1947. 
Exports of such products amounted to 
11,977 tons and were valued at nearly 
$6,500. 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, CHINA 


Of the principal and selected com- 
modity groups imported into China dur- 
ing May 1948, pulp and paper ranked 
fifth in importance of United States dol- 
lar equivalents, with a total value of 
$2,752,444. In April, pulp and paper im- 
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International Fur Conference in Oslo, Norway, 1949 


According to official reports, there were as of September 1, 1946, 1,300 
y- This is approximately 37 percent less than before 
the war (1939). The number of silver fox is 217,000, which is 56 percent 
On the other hand the number of blue fox has increased by 
205 percent to 107,000, and the number of mink by 50 percent to 39,000. 
The value of this year’s production is approximately 31,000,000 Norwegian 
At present 13,700 people are employed in fur farming in Norway. 
Of these, however, only 1,850 have fur farming as a full-time occupation. 

These figures were set forth at the International Conference of Fur Breed- 
ers, which was held recently in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
An extensive program of consumer promotion and advertising in 
Europe and North America was inaugurated at that conference. 

The 1949 conference will be held in Oslo, Norway, at the invitation of the 








ports ranked third, with a total value 
of $2,592,667. Statistics for March ($1,- 
922.463), April ($2,592,667), and May 
($2,752,444) have shown a steady gain 
in the value of pulp and paper imported 
into China. 


Petroleum 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
GERMANY 


Crude-oil production from German 
wells in March, April, and May, 1948, 
totaled (in metric tons) 50,673, 50,141, 
and 51,529, respectively. Of this 
amount, all but a few hundred tons pro- 
duced in Baden was the output from 
fields lying within the British Zone. 

The Bipartite Commerce and Industry 
Group has published the following figures 
for estimated crude-oil imports: First 
half 1948, 90,000 tons; second half 1948, 
222,000 tons; first half 1949, 750,000 tons; 
second half 1949, 1,000,000 tons. 

Under plans now envisaged, German 
refining capacity will be increased to 
2,000,000 tons per year by 1950. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION AT Port OF LA SPEZIA, ITALY 


Considerable shipbuilding for Russian 
account is reported at the port of La 
Spezia, Italy. Six steel tugs, approxi- 
mately 90 gross metric tons each and 350 
horsepower, constructed in the yards of 
Odero-Terni-Orlando at Muggiano, have 
been launched for the U. S. S. R. com- 
mercial mission in Italy. Six more steel 
tugs for the U. S. S. R. are expected to 
be completed before the end of 1948. 

In addition, a number of ships are 
being outfitted in the La Spezia maritime 
district for various accounts. 





Exports of geranium oil from Reunion 
Island during April 1948 amounted to 250 
net kilograms. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


INCREASED PRICES OF ESSENTIAL OILS, 
ALGERIA 


The sharp rise in the price of Algerian 
geranium oil and other essential oils 
caused a marked decline in exports to 
metropolitan France and to foreign 
countries. The current price of essence 
of geranium is 4,000 francs per kilogram, 
compared with 200 francs in 1938. One 
of the chief causes of higher prices of 
these commodities is the advance in labor 
costs. , 


EXPORTS OF CLOVE AND YLANG- YLANG OILS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands during 
the first quarter of 1948 consisted of 107 
metric tons of clove oil valued at 14,911,- 
000 francs and 1.6 metric tons of oil of 
ylang ylang valued at 2,685,000 francs. 
(US$1=125.92 Colonial French African 
francs.) 


PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OILS, POLAND 


The following quantities of essential 
oils produced in Poland recently were re- 
ported as available for export (prices per 
kilogram are quoted, f. o. b. Gdynia): 
Juniper oil, double distilled, 150 kilo- 
grams, price, $18.80; oil of caraway seed, 
double distilled, 93 kilograms, $8.80; 
origanum oil, double distilled, 5 kilo- 
grams, $100; oil of mint, double distilled, 
1'4 kilograms, $70; oil of sweet-flag root, 
double distilled, 50 kilograms, $11.70. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned 
items, oil of origan (wild marjoram), 
doub'e distilled (price, $61.20 per kilo- 
gram) and oil of sweet basil, both crude 
and double distilled ($94 per kilogram for 
crude, and $100.60 for double distilled) 
were produced during 1947-48, but none 
has been reported in recent dispatches 
as available for export. 
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Synthetic extracts of rum, orange, and 
" vanilla are produced in Poland, but are 
not exported. 

The essential-oil business in Poland is 
in the hands of the Government-con- 
trolled trading organization, “Spolem.” 


ESSENTIAL-OIL ExPORTS, REUNION ISLANDS 


Exports of essential oils from Reunion 
Island during February and March 1948 
included the following items: Geranium 
oil, 19,693 net kilograms; vetiver oil, 
2,550 net kilograms; oil of ylang ylang, 
300 net kilograms. 


Soap PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


Production of soap in Rumania in the 
second half of 1947 amounted to 797.3 
metric tons, representing 45.9 percent of 
the programed figure, according to a 
semiofficial Rumanian monthly economic 
publication. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR 


In the first quarter of 1948 Madagascar 
exported 151 metric tons of raffia fibers, 
510 tons of sisal, and 3 tons of aloe fiber. 
Exports of straw and aloe hats num- 
bered 89,940 units. Imports included 193 
tons of empty jute bags, 1,182 tons of 
cotton cloth, 14 tons of woolen cloth, 13 
tons of silk and rayon cloth, and 58 tons 
of clothing. The Comoro Islands, a de- 
pendency of Madagascar, imported 9 
tons of cotton cloth. 


Cotton and Products 
YARN AND FABRIC PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Cotton-yarn production in Belgium has 
continued to exceed the 1938 monthly 
average of 6,256 metric tons. In 1947 the 
monthly average amounted to 6,772 tons, 
and in the first 5 months of 1948, 
6,455 tons. Spinning activity dropped 
abruptly in May because of difficulties 
encountered in maintaining export mar- 
kets for textiles. These difficulties arose 
from the shortage of Belgian francs and 
hard currencies among the usual cus- 
tomers. 

In 1847 monthly production of cotton 
fabrics averaged 5,574 tons. The post- 
war peak was reached in October when 
production totaled 6,137 tons. In the 
present year, production amounted to 
5,959 tons in January, 5,494 tons in 
February, 5,790 tons in March, and 5,695 
tons in April. 


YARN SHORTAGES RELIEVED BY DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION, HONG KONG 


The cotton-textile industry in Hong 
Kong experienced difficulties during 1947 
primarily because of the shortage and 
high cost of yarn. All yarn supplies had 
to be imported and, it is estimated, dur- 
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ing the year the industry consumed 
about 20,000,000 pounds, roughly equiv- 
alent to 80,000,000 yards of cloth. This 
yarn was obtained mostly from China 
and Japan, but by the end of the year 
a local spinning-mill industry was pro- 
jected. It was anticipated that about 
one-half of the local yarn requirements 
could be produced by the middle of 1948 
when three new mills were expected to 
be in operation. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Serious damage from insects is evi- 
dent in the Peruvian cotton harvest this 
year, and the yield may be the lowest 
since 1943, or an estimated 1,400,000 
quintals. The area in cotton is estimated 
at 150,000 heccares, as compared with 
125,000 hectares last year. 

More than half of the 1948 crop was 
sold by June 30. The favorable mar- 
ket situation has been attributed partly 
to active buying by the United King- 
dom. According to customhouse figures 
for April, shipments totaled 2,900,750 
kilograms, bringing the total for Janu- 
ary—April 1948 te 15,062,139 kilograms 
as compared with 13,990,349 kilograms in 
January-April 1947. 

Exports so far this year have gone prin- 
cipally to Colombia (3,280,842 kilograms) 
and to Chile (2,916,747 kilogram), but 
India and some European countries are 
prominent also in the list of destinations. 
A notable feature in April was the de- 
parture of a cotton shipment to Ger- 
many, the first since before the war. 


CoTION SITUATION IN TURKEY 


The latest revised estimate of the area 
planted to cotton in 1947 in Turkey is 
230,273 hectares, and the estimate for 
1948 is 255,000 hectares. Production in 
1948 is expected to equal that of 1947, 
which was estimated at 59,528 metric 
tons of lint cotton. According to the 
Cotton Institute, between 1,000 and 1,- 
500 tons of lint cotton are still in the 
hands of producers, and 1,000 tons are 
held by wholesalers. 

There was no foreign trade in raw 
cotton in 1947, and there were no ex- 
ports of cotton yarn, cloth, or other 
textiles. Imports in 1947 included: 8,- 
501,492 kilograms of cotton yarn, 10,629,- 
874 kilograms of cotton textiles, and 55,- 
087 kilograms of cotton garments. (1 
kilogram 22 pounds.) 

In the first quarter of 1948 imports of 
cotton yarn totaled 2,735,394 kilograms; 
cotton textiles, 1,867,687 kilograms; and 
cotton garments, 19,438 kilograms. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom during April 1948 to- 
taled 53,447,000 yards, showing no ad- 
vance over the average for the first 3 
months of the year. Exports of cotton 
yarn in April amounted to 4,315,000 





pounds, as compared with a monthly 
average of 4,199,000 pounds in the first 
quarter. 

Lancashire, England, is faced with an 
enormous task for the remaining part of 
the year, inasmuch as Canada hopes to 
get 80,000,000 square yards of cotton 
cloth from the United Kingdom this 
year. Shipments to Canada during the 
first 4 months of 1948 totaled only 5,975. 
000 square yards, representing an annua] 
rate of approximately 18,000,000 yards, 
as against the desired 80,000,000 yards. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON MANUFACTURE, BRAZIL 


Under the name of “SNIAR S. A” 
Sociedade Nacional Industrias de Acidos 
e Raion, S. A., Brazilian-Italian interests 
were legally incorporated during March 
for the purpose of erecting a rayon plant 
in the Federal District of Brazil. With 
the establishment of a rayon plant in the 
Rio de Janeiro district and the doubling 
of existing plant capacity in Sao Paulo, 
now under way, consumption require- 
ments of the internal market will be ex- 
ceeded and Brazil will be in a position 
to expand foreign markets for these 
textile products. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF RAYON YARN AND 
STAPLE FIBER, SPAIN 


One of the important recent develop- 
ments in the chemical industry in Spain 
has been the expansion of output of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber. Production 
of both types of rayon totaled 14,704 
metric tons in 1946, and the 1947 pro- 
duction has been unofficially estimated 
at nearly 16,000 tons. Spain is currently 
self-sufficient in these products and has 
a much larger total supply than during 
prewar years. Here, as in other cellulose 
industries, Spain is handicapped by lack 
of domestically produced chemical wood 
pulp and shortage of exchange for its 
importation. 


Wool and Products 


Exports, U. K. 


United Kingdom exports of wool prod- 
ucts from Bradford to the United States 
in the period May 1 to May 28, were as 
follows: Wool and hair, 62,687 pounds; 


noils, 536,683 pounds; wastes, 77,346 
pounds; rags, 48,282 pounds; yarns, 
10,743 pounds: cloth, 291,045 square 


yards; blankets and traveling rugs, 10,241 
pounds; and carpets and floor rugs, 
78,484 square feet. 

Exports of noils during the week ended 
May 28 were the highest for any week 
since January 30, 1948. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


MEXICAN Exports 
Exports of cordage from Mexico in 
June, totaling 7,595,435 kilograms, broke 
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all records, and commitments for the re- 
mainder of 1948 may keep the industry 
operating at capacity. Practically all the 
small mills in Yucatan which had closed 
down during the depressed conditions 
Jate in 1947 and early in 1948 have since 
reopened, and practically all mills are 
operating three shifts. 

Inasmuch as the domestic industry’s 
demands for fiber must take priority over 
exports, it is possible that United States 
cordage mills may receive less fiber than 
in the past. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1948 
from the port of Progreso included 5,- 
876,027 kilograms of binder twine of 
which 2,989,873 went to Germany, 1,247,- 
400 to France, and 827,943 to the United 
States; 6,578,003 kilograms of henequen 
rope, of which Russia took 6,176,603 and 
the United States 59,887; 35,219 kilo- 
grams of oiled henequen twine, the 
United States having taken 35,150; 
1,828,871 kilograms of unoiled henequen 
twine, of which 1,774,139 went to the 
United States; 301,913 kilograms of baler 
twine, 300,099 of which went to the 
United States; and 19,592 kilograms of 
henequen cloth and sacks, the United 
States having accounted for 18,974. 


BELGIAN MANUFACTURERS STRIVE TO IN- 
CREASE DEMAND FOR LINEN Goops 


The high prices of Belgian linen goods 
have been largely responsible for the re- 
duction in their general use in the United 
States to about 15 percent of prewar con- 
sumption, according to a report by a 
group of manufacturers of that country. 
Linen has come to be considered a luxury 
item and has been substituted gradually 
by United States cotton, nylon, and 
rayon. The fact that linen is not easily 
dyed is said to constitute an additional 
handicap. Textiles in general are now 
having to compete with paper and plas- 
tics which require no laundering. 

The group offered suggestions for im- 
proving the reputation of linens, one 
being that a means be evolved to gurantee 
quality under some collective trade name. 
All advertising then would be concen- 
trated on a single mark. Packaging and 
presentation also might be improved, and 
manufacturers are being urged to 
educate themselves in United States 
tastes, and to establish more direct con- 
tact with importers, merchants, and 
consumers. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U.S. From 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Wool floor-covering exports from 
Tientsin, China to the United States, de- 
creased to a new low of 14,637 square feet 
valued at US$5,428 in May, from 784,811 
square feet (US$280,628) in April. 

Declared exports in the first 5 months 
of 1948 included 177,083 pounds of horse- 
hair (US$181,697), 1,833,707 square feet 
of wool carpets (US$685,959) , 33,730,200 
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yards of strawbraids (US$146,107), and 
59 gross hairnets made of human hair 
(US$174). 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC 
OF THE FHILIPPINES 


The 1947-48 tobacco harvest in the 
Republic of the Philippines may total not 
more than 31,000,000 pounds. Early- 
season estimates placed the crop at about 
44,000,000 pounds. The sharp reduction 
in the estimate is attributed chiefly to 
the extremely unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in the Cagayan Valley of 
northern Luzon—the Republic’s most 
important tobacco producing area. 
Much larger plantings this fall are an- 
ticipated, however, and with favorable 
weather conditions, the 1948-49 harvest 
may nearly equal the prewar level. 

Tobacco crops in the Philippines in 
postwar years have been substantially 
below prewar levels. Emphasis has been 
centered on increased production of 
foodstuffs, demand for which has been 
heavy, and at favorable prices. Conse- 
quently, tobacco production has suf- 
fered. Production of tobacco in 1946-47 
amounted to only 39,000,000 pounds, 
compared with the prewar average of 
about 75,000,000 pounds. 

Stocks of leaf from the 1946-47 and 
earlier crops were estimated, on July 1, 
1948, to total between 10,000,000 and 
13,000,000 pounds. Manufacturers held 
the bulk of those stocks, and reportedly 
were concerned about their limited size. 
Estimates place Philippine tobacco con- 
sumption at 24,000,000 pounds annually, 
or about double the stocks held on July 
1. This unfavorable stock position, to- 
gether with the small current crop, prob- 
ably will act to maintain leaf prices at 
high levels. 

Tobacco manufactures in the Philip- 
pines during 1948 may exceed the low 
1947 output. Production of cigars this 
year is unofficially estimated at 75,000,- 
000 pieces, compared with 58,000,000 last 
year. In prewar years, however, about 
300,000,000 cigars were manufactured 
annually, of which approximately 100,- 
000,000 were consumed domestically and 
most of the remainder were exported to 
the United States. High labor costs and 
leaf shortages have contributed to the 
reduced rate of cigar manufacture dur- 
ing the postwar period. 

Cigarette output also has remained 
substantially below prewar production. 
In 1947 only 1,900,000,000 cigarettes were 
manufactured. The 1948 output may 
total only 2,000,000,000 pieces, compared 
with a prewar average of about 3,000,- 
000,000. Widespread demand for Amer- 


ican cigarettes, particularly among the 
younger people, has sharply increased 
imports from the United States. About 
five American cigarettes are consumed 
to each cigarette manufactured in the 
Republic. Despite recently increased 
specific taxes on cigarettes, American 
brands continue to be in heavy demand. 
Imports from the United States cur- 
rently are running at the rate of about 
9,090,000,000 annually—four times the 
prewar (1934-38) average import. The 
heavy demand for American cigarettes is 
expected to continue as long as dollar 
earnings from the sale of Philippine 
produce continue high. 


Waxes 


CANDELILLA-Wax PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Associations in Mexico for the ex- 
ploitation of candelilla wax planned to 
resume production on August 1, 1948, 
according to the Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, a semigovernmental 
institution which for several years has 
been the sole exporter of this material. 
Production of candelilla wax was pro- 
hibited in July 1947 because intensive 
exploitation during the war years had 
exhausted the plants from which the wax 
is obtained. 

The Banco Nacional has established 
a quota for export of 200 metric tons 
monthly for the period August-December 
1948, or a total of 1,000 tons for the re- 
mainder of the year. Since domestic 
consumption is estimated at only 5 to 8 
percent of production, the quota repre- 
sents practically the entire output. No 
arrangements have been made for ex- 
portation in 1949. 

Stocks in Mexico total approximately 
250 tons. The Banco Nacional has 
stocks of 550 tons in the United States; 
500 tons are stored on the east coast, and 
50 tons are held in San Francisco, Calif., 
for shipment to the Far East. 





Netherlands’ Flower- 


Bulb Trade 


While the total value of flower-bulb 
exports from the Netherlands increased 
from 54,000,000 guilders (1 guilder 
US$0.38) in 1946 to approximately 71,- 
000,000 guilders in 1947, the total volume 
increased only from 26,000,000 kilograms 
(kilogram=2.2046 pounds) to 29,000,000 
kilograms, mainly in consequence of the 
lower weight of bulbs in 1947, following 
the severe winter and very late spring. 

Total value of bulb exports in 1947 was 
275 percent of prewar 1936-39, because of 
higher prices and lower value of the 
guilder, while total export volume was 
only 65 percent of the prewar average. 
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Rail Rates on Goods for 
Export Reduced in Italy 


Under a recent measure, Italy has re- 
stored the exceptional railroad rates Nos. 
401 and 402, with the necessary adjust- 
ments thereto, relative to nationally pro- 
duced goods for export from Italy. 

According to an item in the Italian 
press, these rates were suspended in 1946 
because it was then impossible to grant 
considerable reductions provided for by 
the same rates for all export traffic since 
the ordinary rates were at times below 
cost. 

The new exceptional tariff No. 401 P. V. 
{slow speed! (nationally produced goods 
through land exports) comprises the 
four following series: 

(A) Some materials for construction and 
for lining; 

(B) Principal nonferrous minerals and 
pyrites; 

(C) Principal wine products on the basis 
of tartar; 

(D) Garden products and products of the 
preserved food industry (permitted on Ital- 
ian railroads for shipment by accelerated 
food cars or merchandise cars through prior 
payment of a surtax of 25 percent). 

Series E, applicable to all goods for 
shipments covering more than 200 kilo- 
meters, provides for reductions up to 25 
percent of the rates. 

Exceptional rate No. 402 P. V. (na- 
tionally produced goods to be exported 
by sea) includes the two series: 

(A) Goods covered by series A, B, C, and 


D of the exceptional rate No. 401 P. V.; 
(B) Goods not covered by such rates. 


Work Under Way on Lakkavalli 
Irrigation Project in India 


The government of Mysore, India, 
is reported to have started work on the 
Lakkavalli irrigation project at an esti- 
mated cost of 88,849,000 rupees ($26,- 
654,700). The Lakkavalli dam across 
the river Bhadra, in Chickmaglur, My- 
sore, is designed to impound 61,250,000,- 
000 cubic feet of water over an area of 
56.50 square miles of jungle land. This 
project, it is said, will submerge 20 vil- 
lages, and the Mysore government has 
provided suitable sites for new villages 
to accommodate displaced persons along 
the proposed channels of the Lakkavalli 
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reservoir. The reservoir is expected to 
irrigate 180,000 acres. 

The foundation for the masonry dam, 
180 feet high and 2,660 feet long, is be- 
ing excavated. A 17-mile-long gravel 
road connecting Lakkavalli with Shi- 
moga (a district in Mysore) has been 
completed. A reinforced cement con- 
crete bridge, 14 spans of 30 feet each, 
to continue the road across the Bhadra 
below the dam site, is under construc- 
tion. 

It is reported that, since the work be- 
gan about 4 months ago, 400,000 rupees 
($120,000) has already been spent. In 
the Mysore budget for 1948-49 a sum of 
4,000,000 rupees ($1,200,000) is provided 
for the project, which is expected to be 
completed within about 10 years. 


Mexico Reports Progress on 
Installation of Sewer Pipes 


V’ork on the sewage pipes at Guaymas, 
Mexico, has reached the halfway point. 
The remaining main pipe lines are ex- 
pected to be completed within the next 
2months. However, many of the house- 





France Relaxes Export Con- 
trols for Tourist Purchases 


The French Government has an- 
neunced (says an airgram received from 
the American Embassy in Paris) that 
henceforth tourists will be permitted to 
take out with them items purchased for 
their personal needs without export 
formalities—“personal needs” being lib- 
erally interpreted. 

This dispensing with formalities also 
anplies to articles of personal need not 
personally carried from France, but 
shipped by French sellers to buyers. 
The only items excepted are certain art 
and collec tors’ objects whit h require 
special documentation. 

The French hope that this relaxation 
of controls will stimulate domestic sales, 
particularly to American tourists in view 
of the new U. S. Customs regulations 
which permit United States residents 
to import up to $400 worth of personal 
goods duty-free. (Under the new law, 
travelers may bring back $400 worth of 
goods free of duty every 6 months if 
they have been out of the country more 
than 12 consecutive days on each trip.) 














holders to whom the service is available 
are not financially able to afford the 
necessary plumbing connections from the 
main lines to individual houses. 

The municipalities of Navojoa and 
Ciudad Obregon are endeavoring to push 
ahead the installation of sewer pipes and 
the paving of town streets, along with 
the increase of potable-water facilities, 
which are inadequate in both places. 

The excavation of a new well by the 
neighboring town of Empalme is also be- 
ing expedited to increase potable water. 


Shipping Services for New 
Zealand Improving Steadily 


The steady improvement in New 
Zealands’ shipping services is shown by 
the increase in the number of oversea 
vessels entering the Dominion’s ports 
during January-April 1948. These 
totaled 179 compared with 158 for the 
first 4 months of 1947. The improve- 
ment is confined almost entirely to the 
British trade. Trans-Pacific move- 
ments, except for the bimonthly service 
kept up by one American steamer out of 
San Francisco, has been irregular and 
less dependable than arrivals from the 
east coast of North America. 

The reconditioned Union Steamship 
Co.’s vessel Aorangi is scheduled to re- 
sume the trans-Pacific passenger and 
freight service between: Sydney, Auck- 
land, Suva, Honolulu, and Vancouver on 
August 19, with bimonthly sailings there- 
after. 

Since the withdrawal of the Wahine in 
May for overhaul, there has been no 
regular surface passenger service across 
the Tasman Sea. Repeated delays in 
repairs to the Wanganella have set back 
the probable date of its reentry into serv- 
ice to late September. Freight move- 
ments are handled by cargo vessels to 
New Zealand making Australian ports. 

A direct shipping service between the 
Baltic and New Zealand was begun by 
the Swedish vessel Yarramonga in June. 
Wellington agents for the Netherlands 
“K. P. M. Line” announced in June that 
a Netherlands shipping service to New 
Zealand would very probably be re- 
sumed, since ships of the K. P. M. Line 
were now running regularly to Austral- 
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Habana-to-Madrid Air Service 
Established by Cuban Air Line 


Establishment of regular passenger 
and express air service by Cia. Cubana 
de Aviacion, S. A., between Habana and 
Madrid has been approved by the Cuban 
Government, according to the American 
Embassy in Habana. On April 26, 1948, 
this air line inaugurated the first trial 
flight between Habana and Madrid via 
Bermuda and the Azores Islands and, 
since that time, has been operating 
weekly experimental flights under in- 
dividual authorization of the Cuban 
Transport Commission and the Spanish 
authorities. It is understood that Cia. 
Cubana has been operating the Habana- 
Madrid service with substantial pas- 
senger loads in both directions, but par- 
ticularly eastbound. 

According to officials of the Transport 
Commission, Spanish approval of the 
regular service has not yet been obtained, 
but no difficulty is expected and it is be- 
lieved that the necessary permit will be 
forthcoming within a short time. 


Eeuador Authorizes Bond 
Issue for Three Highways 


Upon obtaining a favorable report 
from the National Economic Council, the 
President of Ecuador issued Emergency 
Decree—Law No. 703 of April 28, 1948, 
authorizing a 10,000,000-sucre bond is- 
sue to finance the construction of three 
highways in southern Ecuador. 

Article one of the decree specifies that 
the proceeds of the bonds are to be used 
for the expenditures indicated by parts 
Nos. 03, 04, and 05 of the 1948 Extraor- 
dinary Budget. Part 03 provides 5,000,- 
000 sucres for the Eloy Alfaro-Baquerizo 
Moreno Highway: part 04 provides 2,- 
000,000 sucres for the Giron-Pasaje 
Highway: and, part 05, 2,000,000 sucres 
for the Cuenca—Loja Highway. All of 
these projects have been initiated but 
are in various stages short of completion 
because of lack of funds. 

The Eloy Alfaro—Baquerizo Moreno 
‘commonly known as Duran-Tambo) 
Highway will receive more than half the 
proceeds. As the President of the Repub- 
lic pointed out to the National Economic 
Council during the consideration of 
Decree No. 703, this road will connect 
Guayaquil, the principal seaport of 
Ecuador, and the coastal Provinces with 
the central Provinces of Chimborazo, 
Canar, Azuay, and Loja. It will be the 
first road to connect the coast and the 
southern interior, being an access road 
from Duran across the Guayas River 
from Guayaquil to the Pan American 
Highway at Tambo. 
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Changes in Inoculation Re- 
quirements for Colombia 
Departures 


The American Embassy at Bogota ad- 
vises that a recent Ministry of Health 
ruling, concerning inoculation require- 
ments for persons departing Colombia, 
now makes it mandatory that certificates 
of vaccination for smallpox and yellow 
fever be issued by an official entity. 
Certficates issued by private physicians, 
clinics, or the like are not acceptable. 

Recently several Americans encoun- 
tered delay due to the necessity for being 
revaccinated prior to leaving Colombia. 











The President stated that the con- 
struction of the road would be of great- 
est importance to development of agri- 
cultural and forest exploitation. He esti- 
mated that 45,000 hectares of land would 
be made available for the cultivation of 
rice and other tropical and highland 
products. 

The proposed route of the Duran- 
Tambo road is approximately 209 kilo- 
meters long. By last August construc- 
tion had advanced to kilometer 37 from 
Duran. From Tambo west a graded road 
extended for 15 kilometers. Bids for re- 
maining i64 kilometers were recently re- 
ceived, but no designation was made after 
irregularities were discovered. 

The Giron-Pasaje Highway would con- 
nect the provincial road networks of 
Azuay and Loja with the roads of the 
extreme southern and coastal Province of 
E!] Oro, giving the important southern 
Andean cities of Cuenca and Loja direct 
motor access to the Pacific at Puerto 
Bolivar. It would also complete the re- 
maining uncontracted gap in one branch 
of the Pan American Highway, connect- 
ing at the southern frontier with the 
Peruvian highway to Lima. 

President Arosemena estimated that its 
completion would make 40,000 more hec- 
tares of fertile land available for ex- 
ploitation. 

The entire distance from Cuenca to 
Pasaje is 163 kilometers. Of this, 70 kilo- 
meters from Cuenca to the town of Cata- 
vina have been completed and surfaced. 
Lacking are four bridges and 93 kilo- 
meters of road on to Pasaje. It has also 
been recommended that the pavement 
from Pasaje to Puerto Bolivar be im- 
proved. 

The Cuenca-Loja Highway connects 
the capitals of the Provinces of Azuay 
and Loja. It has a length of 210 kilo- 
meters, most of which is satisfactory 
gravel or macadam, but the last 40 kilo- 
meters from San Lucas to Loja is a simple 
dirt road which is often impassable. Ex- 
cept for this road, Loja, the southern- 
most Ecuadoran city of importance, is 
isolated from the rest of the country. 
This road, when completly surfaced, and 
another short stretch to be constructed, 


will constitute the main branch of the 
Pan American Highway from Colombia 
to Peru. 


China Slashes Air-Mail 
Rates on Printed Matter 


As a result of widespread indignation 
expressed through the columns of the 
Chinese press, air-mail rates for News- 
papers and printed matter were slashed 
by 50 percent according to an order re- 
ceived July 14 by the Shanghai Post 
Office from the Directorate General of 
Posts in Nanking. According to the new 
ruling, the revised rate is to be CN$30,000 
per 20 grams of mail marked “printed 
matter” instead of the CN$60,000 for the 
same unit of weight charged hitherto. 
Included under this category are all 
newspapers, books, and printed matter. 
Newspapers may be mailed in bundles of 
not more than 5 kilograms each and 
charged at weight units of 100 grams 
each. 

This reduction in rate came about as 
a result of strong protests from the pub- 
lishers of the 47 periodicals published in 
Shanghai, with 16 of them having gone 
so far as to suspend publication as from 
July 10. Two delegates were sent to 
Nanking to petition the central author- 
ities to revise the “exorbitant” air-mail 
postage rates for printed matter, and, 
if they had not been successful, it was 
intended that the publishers should go 
to Nanking themselves, en masse, to 
present their case--feeling that the 
problem concerned “not only the exist- 
ence of the periodicals but the mainte- 
nance of China’s culture as well.” 


Outlook for Electric Power 
Improves in New Zealand 


The third and final 30,000-kilowatt 
generator at the new Karapiro (New 
Zealand) hydroelectric station has been 
tested and is ready to commence opera- 
tions as soon as the flow of water is suf- 
ficient to operate the three units of the 
plant. 

Very heavy seasonal, but tardy, rains 
in North Island in May greatly improved 
the electric-power-generating outlook, 
and the restrictions on the use of power 
have been lifted. 


Brazilian State Reports on 
Highway Development Program 


Official plans of the Brazilian State of 
Santa Catarina for its State-financed 
program of highway construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance during the 
calendar year 1948 disclose that expendi- 
tures for improvement of highways al- 
ready in use are budgeted at 5,232,000 
cruzeiros (US$261,600). 

Provision in the State budget is made 
for expenditure of 4,020,000 cruzeiros 
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European Travel Commission Established: ‘‘Marshall Plan 
Benefits” Seen 


A European Travel Commission, composed of representatives of 14 Euro- 
pean countries, has been established to work for conditions which will en- 
courage more American travelers to visit the areas served by ECA, the 
Department of Commerce announced August 5 through the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

The new Commission was authorized at a recent meeting of the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations at Oslo, Norway. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and ECA were represented at the meeting by Herbert A. 
Wilkinson, Chief of the Travel Branch of the OIT which is developing the 
joint Department of Commerce-ECA program to facilitate and encourage 
American travel to and within the Marshal] Plan countries, under the provi- 
sions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. 

The ultimate purpose of the European Travel Commission is to bring about 
a removal of all unnecessary official barriers to travel in the Marshall Plan 
countries. These countries will be urged to develop a free travel area in which 
travelers may pass from one country to another almost as easily as they 
now may pass from one State to another in the United States. 

Also, the Commission will work for an improvement in the travel plant in 
the Marshall Plan countries. Increased and better transportation and hotel 
accommodations, lower travel costs, and better services for travelers will be 
sought. In general, the Commission will undertake whatever can be done 
to encourage American travel in Europe. 

The European Travel Commission, which has been recognized by the Or- 
ganization for Eurapean Economic Cooperation as the official international 
advisory body on travel-development problems. has for the chairman of its 
Executive Committee Henry Ingrand. Commissioner General of Tourism of 
France. The two other members of the Executive Committee are E. W. 
Wimble of Great Britain and Arthur Haulot of Belgium. 

As a preliminary undertaking, the Committee has requested the 14 cooper- 
ating countries to report what they propose to do to develop travel under the 


Marshall Plan. 











(US$201,000) for new highway construc- 
tion throughout the State. 

Funds for maintenance of the 4,716 
kilometers (2,929 miles) of highways 
already in use as provided in the budget 
for 1948 total 15,540,000 cruzeiros 
(US$770,000). Provision in the budget 
for 1948 of 900,000 cruzeiros (US$45,000) 
is made for construction of bridges, cul- 
verts, etc. 

Highways in use, under construction, 
being studied, and those to be studied 
that are included in the highway plan 
for 1948 total 6,991 kilometers (4,341 
miles). 


Steamship Lines Start 
New Services to Hamburg 


The Argentine steamship company 
Flota Mercante del Estado has an- 
nounced plans to open the first postwar 
regular service between Brazil and Ham- 
burg. The S.S. Rio Teuco of 10,000 tons 
was expected to arrive in Hamburg early 
in July. The firm of Paul Guenther, 
Hamburg, will act as agent for this 
steamship line. 

The Svenska Lloyd Line of Goteborg, 
Sweden, has resumed service between 
Goteborg and Hamburg. This service 
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was operated regularly before the war 
in connection with two German steam- 
ship companies. 

The “SVEA” Steamship Co. of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has signed an agreement 
with two Hamburg steamship companies 
for the establishment of a new regular 
service between Hamburg and Stock- 
holm. The first departure from Ham- 
burg took place early in July, and it is 
planned that one sailing per week in each 
direction shall be maintained. 


Canadian Line To Operate 
Two Pacifie Air Services 


A long-expected change in the Cana- 
dian Government's air policy was offi- 


cially confirmed recenly when the 
Transport Minister announced that 
Canadian Pacific Airlines had been 


granted permission to operate two Pa- 
cfic-region international air services. 
One of the routes will be to Australia and 
New Zealand, and the other to Asia via 
Alaska. 

The revision of a policy of some years 
standing which gave TCA a monopoly 
in international air services was prompt- 
ed, in part at least, by the fact that CPA 
operation of the Pacific routes will obvi- 





ate Government losses on what will un. 
doubtedly be a costly undertaking, ]t 
was made clear that no Federal subsidy 
would be provided. 

Initiation of the Pacific services de. 
pends upon the Government’s negotia- 
tion of air agreements, now under way, 
with other countries in the Pacific re. 
gion. 


Postal Money Remittances 
Between Poland and Canada 


The exchange of postal money remit- 
tances between Poland and Canada has 
been resumed in accordance with the 
money-remittances agreement of 1937. 
Only simple money remittances can now 
be effected between the two countries, 
There are still no facilities for telegraphic 
and other special types of remittances, 
A single remittance cannot exceed $10, 
The exchange is effected at the rate in 
force for remittances addressed to the 
United States. The remittances may be 
sent in Poland through the Warsaw I 
Post Office and in Canada through the 
Ottawa Post Office. 


Electric Power Rates 
Increased in Uruguay 


New rates for electric power in 
Uruguay, which were recently estab- 
lished by official decree, increase the 
cost to residential users by almost 58 
percent. The Uruguayan press criti- 
cizes the new rates, maintaining that 
the U. T. E. (Usinas Eléctricas y los 
Teléfonos del Estado) has operated at 
a considerable profit during the past few 
years, and that, despite higher costs and 
contemplated wage increases, the higher 
rates are unnecessary. 


Venezuela Creates National 
Board of Communications 


A National Board of Communications 
has been created in Venezuela to assist 
the Minister of Public Works in all mat- 
ters relating to the carrying out of the 
Government's Preliminary Project of de- 
veloping land, air, and sea communica- 
tions—a plan which was drawn up by 
the National Commission of Communi- 
cations. The Board will decide on all 
questions pertaining to such communi- 
cations, taking into consideration the 
different aspects of technical, economic, 
and financial matters; will dictate the 
technical standards of communications; 
and will decide on suggestions which the 
Minister of Public Works may make. 

The Board will be composed of the 
following: President, Director of Means 
of Communications; Chief, Division of 
Highway Construction; Chief, Division 
of Highway Surveys; Chief, Division of 
Airports; Chief, Division of Ports; Di- 
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rector of Transportation of the Ministry 
of Communications; President of the 
Autonomous Institute of State Railways; 
a representative of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense; and any person whom the 
Minister of Public Works may desig- 
nate. 

The resolution setting up the National 
Board of Communications was published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of July 13, 1948. 


Cunard White Star Liners 
Resume Atlantic Services 


With eight passenger liners on the 
North Atlantic representing a gross ton- 
nage of 314,000, the rebuilding of the 
Cunard White Star passenger service is 
making steady progress. The month of 
May 1948 marked the return of two 
famous liners, the 45,000-ton Aquitania 
and the reconditioned 27,000-ton motor 
liner Britannic. 

The Aquitania left Southampton 
England, on May 25, 1948, for Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, under the Canadian Gov- 
ernment-Cunard White Star agreement 
for the carriage of settlers to Canada. 
The vessel was released from British 
Government service in March 1948, and, 
while further reconditioning has not been 
undertaken, the passenger accommoda- 
tion in both first and tourist classes will 
offer a reasonable standard of comfort. 

The Britannic left Liverpool on its 
first peacetime voyage on May 22, 1948, 
after extensive reconditioning. The ves- 
sel has accommodation for first and 
tourist classes as compared with three 
classes when in prewar service; thus, 
more space is available in both public 
rooms and cabins. It is the intention 
of the Cunard White Star Limited to 
employ the Britannic in the regular Liv- 
erpool-New York service. 

In April 1948, the new 13,000-ton 
Parthia joined its sister ship the Media 
in the Liverpool-New York service. 
With the Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, 
and Mauretania sailing from Southamp- 
ton and the Britannic, Media, and 
Parthia from Liverpool, regular Cunard 
White Star sailings to New-York are now 
maintained. 

The S. S. Ascania, which is in service 
between Liverpool and Montreal, is help- 
ing to meet the heavy demand for pas- 
sages in the North Atlantic. 


Mexico Reports on Recent 
Highway Developments 


A 60-meter highway bridge was re- 
cently inaugurated over the Rio Kilate 
on the highway between Martinez de la 
Torre and Misantla, Mexico, according to 
the American Consul at Veracruz. 

The Highway between Jalapa and 
Veracruz is now hard-surfaced through- 
out, but it still cannot be called a first- 
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Conquering the “‘Pilferage Peril” as Regards Cigarettes 


A new method for shipping cigarettes to foreign ports has snuffed out pilferage losses 
on this cargo, according to officials of a well-known American steamship line. (A dis- 
cussion of the “pilferage peril” formed part of a feature article published in the July 10 
Foreign Commerce WeeKLy under the title “Faulty Packing in Export Shipments 
Demands Remedial Action.” ) 

To safeguard cigarettes being shipped to South American and West Indian ports, the 
steamship line has adopted welded steel weathertight containers that hold 2 tons of 
cigarettes each. Since starting this practice, the line has not experienced a single pilferage 
loss for cigarettes, says the terminal-operations superintendent. 

Before the steel containers were employed, pilferage of cigarettes had become a per- 
plexing problem and one that was difficult to control. A package, or a carton, of ciga- 
rettes is easy to conceal, and the cardboard packing cases can be readily broken open. 
Besides the actual monetary value of stolen cigarettes, the total losses were swelled by 
damage to shipments and the delay caused by repacking opened boxes. 

Now, when cigarette shipments arrive at the steamship line’s pier in New York City 
from tobacco factories, cases are unloaded from motor freight trucks and placed imme- 
diately into the steel containers. About 125 cases, weighing 32 pounds each, can be 
stowed in one of the 277-cubic-foot containers. Double doors of the units are locked, 
and the container can be stored safely in the pier warehouse until ready to be hoisted 
aboard ship. In addition to protecting the cigaretes against pilferage, the containers 
simplify movement and storage operations. Ford trucks are used to handle containers 
in the warehouse and on the dock. 

Thirty containers, containing a total of 60 tons of cigarettes, are stowed in the trunk 
hatch of cargo-passenger liners. Tiered three high, they enable utilization of all avail- 
able space without the hazard of crushing the cargo. 

At destination, containers are discharged from the ships and remain on the dock until 
consignees arrive to accept delivery. Since the containers are weathertight, they can be 
stored in the open without damage to the cargo from rain. 

In its container operations, this steamship line uses 50 welded steel units manufactured 
by Pittsburgh corporation. They are designed for loading through hatches or side ports 
of ocean and lake vessels, and can be stowed in hatches or “tween decks. They are also 
suitable for transporting on standard- or narrow-gage railroads cars and by motor trucks. 
An offset ledge is provided in the tops of the containers so that they can be stacked 
two or three high without loss of cargo space. 











class highway. Several bridges are nar- 
rower than the roadbed, and a good bit 
of the surface of the road has been 
scarred longitudinally in wavy lines 
which impart a good deal of side-sway 
to cars traveling at more than 45 kilo- 
meters per hour. 

Federal aid is being requested for the 
construction of the highway between 
Jalapa and Misantla, via Naolinco. This 
highway is of the utmost importance to 
the economy of the State capital, ac- 
cording to reports, since failure to build 
it will deprive Jalapa of much trade to 
which it feels entitled, since the people 
of Misantla will do their business in 
Teziutlan, 99 kilometers from Misantla, 
instead of in Jalapa, 180 kilometers from 
that town. The new highway will bring 
Misantla within 70 kilometers of the 
capital. 

It was recently reported in the press 
that the stretch Tuxpam-Tantoyuca- 
Tempoal-Panuco, on the longitudinal 
highway from Villa Cuanhtemoc to 
Tonala, has been completed with great 
advantage to the residents of the zone. 
A 170-kilometer highway between Chi- 
contepec and Cerro Azul, in the north of 
the State, is reported to have been com- 
pleted, thus permitting communication 
between Chicontepac-Tampico-Tuxpan 
and Mexico City. 

The adaptation of the old railway 
bridge across the Jamapa River, at Boca 
del Rio, is nearly finished, and it is ex- 


pected that the antique barges which 
formerly served as the only means of 
crossing the river on the Mexico- 
Orizaba-Veracruz highway will soon be- 
come history. The approaches to the 
bridge are practically completed, and, as 
soon as they are surfaced and the guard 
rails on the bridge are installed, the new 
route will be opened to traffic. Travel 
time to Cordoba and Orizaba will thus 
be reduced by more than a quarter of an 
hour. 


Changes Announced for 
Mexicali Radio Station 


The Mexicali radio station XEAA is 
changing its name to Radio America and 
will install a new broadcasting plant in 
the near future. The new installation 
will cost approximately $15,000, accord- 
ing to a press report. The strength of 
the new station is not indicated, but it 
may be assumed that the broadcasts will 
be heard by the thousands of Mexican 
people in the neighboring California 
area. 





To rebuild Rumania’s network of roads 
to the 1938 level, it is estimated unoffi- 
cially that 300,000,000 lei $3,333,000) 
would be needed. In addition, about 2,- 
000,000,000 lei ($13,333,000) would be re- 
quired for the reconstruction of bridges 
and the acquisition of road-building 
machinery. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 








AVerage rate Latest availalk quotation 
Couwtry Unit quoted Type of exchange eee ; 
1946 1947 Jur | mare D 
wnnual annual 1048 ‘ ang! ~™ 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 7 73 80.2681 July 7, 1048 
Ordinary 4.23 4.25 1.2 4. 23 itd 1) 
Auctior +. 04 4.44 104 104 24 1) 
Free market $09 1.08 $ 02 iar “M2 I) 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 $2. 42 42. 42 $2. 42 y234 uly 8, 191s 
Differential 56.05 aH. OF “HOS OLTS 1) 
Curb 60. 4 4. 06 75. 00 77.00 O130 1) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 5 
Free market 19. 42 18.72 18.72 IX 72 0534 Ju 2, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chil Peso Banking market $3.10 13. 10 0232 Ju 2 Hs 
Free market 4. 86 17. 95 53. OF SO O47 I) 
“> 1. Lo 0 132 leo 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.7 1.7 1.76 7 S82. June 30,1948 
Bank of Republic 1. 7 1.7 7 it HhS2 1) 
Curb? 1. 835 2.17 2 2 t 1) 
Costa Rica Colon Uneontrolled 5. S84 H. 2¢ 6.09 6.2 ( Ju 14s 
Controlled 5 62 5 AT a7 ro “ D 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1. ) 0 wit) J ts 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14.6 13.77 74 June 14, 1948 
c il 
Free 17.47 r 2 s ) 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2 4 2.04 902 Ju 4s 
Mexico Peso Free $ 4 Nf a) 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 0 5. XY ) » 1948 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 1 2 1) 
Paraguay Guaran Official 12 2 2 2 () Ju MS 
Free 2 ot 1) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 ‘ ‘ Jrily s is 
Free 7. 5 2. 4s ys ) 
Sal Color et 2 Af 2 A 9 11 {s 
Uruguay Pes Control j } “ ) ) 9 vis 
Free 
Impor ” / / ) 
Other purpose 1.78 5 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 85 1. 35 20s Tu 4s 
Free 5 ; s I) 
Bolivia; curb rate for May: Chile, free rate for Mav: ¢ lomb rb rate rm M I lad \ 
Peru, free rate for May 
January to August 
June to December 
* No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
June }, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANA F RATE 
Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for a " 
importance to the Argentina economy Nontrade remittance from Argentir re eff 
Fi liria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rat rat the differs 
of October 29, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian econom At 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr‘] 19, 1948. Most1 trade remitt ‘ re eff 
differential rate he curb market is technically illeg 
Prazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and th 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22. 194 ind Februar 2s ate I vy NN “ N ( ber 2 ‘4 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948 certain exchat 
transactions 19,656 cruzeiros per dollar 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades | 
official rate, or at the banking market rate stat hed Feb, 2 194s tep 1 | 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rate lhe free-1 r 
nontrade remittan¢ 
Colombia—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained bv that institutior } ommer } 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imporis of essentials aré paid 
Nonessential imports and most transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes 1 
according to essentiality 
Costa ?ica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the 
rate 
Ecuador “Essential’’ imports ire paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent a 1] ere pe I 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus t 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the eflective raie to 20.04 sucres per dollar Luxurs 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar and the 5 
per-dollar charg Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax 
of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 
Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are bid for at the official rate or at ar 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 29 percent above the official Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Peru.—Most impor:s are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 


from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Uruguay.—C ontrolled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the 

rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 
Venezuela.—C ontrolled and free rates identical 


distinction between the free 
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The Dollar Value in United 
States Import Statistics 
(Continued from p. 8) 


Statistics.” It has often not been pos. 
sible, however, to estimate accurately the 
effect that the omission of such changes 
has on prior years’ statistics. 

One example of the situation just de. 
scribed resulted from the decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, in 
May 1946, that the British Purchase Tax, 
an excise tax of 1623 percent or 33 per. 
cent levied on certain manufactured artj- 
cles when sold in the retail market in the 
United Kingdom, was not a part of the 
foreign value as defined in section 402 of 
the Tariff Act. However, values shown 
on import entries covering this merchan- 
dise from the United Kingdom included 
this tax from October 1940, when the tax 
became effective, until the decision by 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
It was obviously not practical to correct 
the import statistics for years as far back 
as 1940, even though dollar values as 
finally determined did not include the 
tax. It was decided, in order to main- 
tain consistency during the entire period 
when the tax was included in foreign 
values, to make no changes at all in the 
import statistics as a result of the de- 
duction of the British Purchase Tax.' 


Multiple-Exchange-Rate 
Countries 


THE FINAL DECISION concerning the 
rates of exchange to be reflected in the 
dollar values shown on import entries 
for merchandise from multiple-exchange 
countries has resulted in value changes 
which will not be made in the import 
statistics. In accordance with section 
522 of the Tariff Act, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has certified two rates 
of exchange for certain countries for 
several years—usually an “‘official’’ rate 
and a “free” rate, since exchange was 
available in New York City at both rates. 
The “official” rate has been consistently 
higher than the “free” rate. The rate 
at which exchange has been Made avail- 
able has depended, in some cases, on the 
purchases for which it was to be used. 
Other countries have allowed exports 
only if a certain percentage of the cur- 
rency for payment was obtained at the 
“official” rate. Customs officials have, 


Such information is published in Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes, which is distributed to 
all recipients of foreign-trade reports, and 
in the “Explanation of Foreign Trade Statis- 
tics,’ which is included in the foreword of 
the annual publication Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. This 
“Explanation” is also published separately 
and is available on request 

‘ See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes, Aug- 
ust 1946, page 36 
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as a rule, required that entered values 
shown on import entries be converted at 
the “official” or higher rate. 

However, in February 1945, for im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, and in 
November 1945 for imports from Brazil, 
it was decided that values shown on im- 
port entries should be converted at ac- 
tual rates at which payments were 
made. The ruling for imports from the 
United Kingdom was contained in the 
United States Supreme Court decision of 
February 1945, in the case of John Barr 
vs. The United States of America, that 
the rate of exchange at which payment 
was made should have been used for 
conversion for an importation made in 
1940. The decision for imports from 
Brazil was made by Customs officials on 
the basis that importers could in many 
cases furnish satisfactory evidence of the 
rate of exchange at which payment was 
made. Entries covering imports from 
these two countries for the past several 
years have been or are being finally set- 
tled according to these decisions, but 
again no changes are being made in the 
prior years’ import statistics. Other 
multiple-exchange-rate decisions have 
recently been made for currencies of 
other countries, and final settlement is 
pending for entries involving currencies 
of still other multiple-exchange-rate 
countries, but it is likely that values 
shown in the import statistics will not be 
corrected as a result of any exchange- 
rate decisions made. 


Import Values for Tariff and 
Customs Purposes 


WHILE THERE ARE DIFFERENCES in 
the dollar values shown in the import 
statistics and the final values as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Customs, for the 
reasons described above, it is obvious 
that the result is better suited for Tariff 
and Customs purposes than for any other 
use. The reporting of values as defined 
by the Tariff Act allows for the statistical 
calculations commodities 
entered at ad valorem rates. This in- 
formation is used by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms as a check on their actual duty re- 
ceipts. The duties calculated from the 
import statistics can be used in tariff 
analysis for individual commodities or 
for groups of commodities. This use of 
import statistics has been very impor- 
tant in recent years as a result of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement program. 


of duties on 


Comparison of Import Value 
and Payment Value 


THE TARIFF VALUE as described above 
is not necessarily the same as the amount 


*See Foreign Trade Statistics Notes, Au- 
gust 1947, page 84. 


August 14, 1948 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New Y 


ork. 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
available 
| | quotation 
1946 1947 July 1948 Aug. 6, 
(annual) | (annual) | (monthly) 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 | $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
(228 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9329 . 9200 . 9283 . 9278 
* 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 
*. 2088 . 2086 | . 2086 . 2086 
0084 0084 | ae: 
| . 0047 . 0047 
| 0033 . 0033 
. 3016 . 3016 | . 3017 . 3017 
3781 | . 3776 . 3765 . 3760 
3. 2263 3. 2229 | heidi 3. 2252 
*. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 . 0403 . 0403 | . 0403 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
* 2586 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
*, 2336 . 2336 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0314 4.0315 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





actually paid in the case of individual 
shipments. An importer may, depend- 
ing on the terms of payment for his par- 
ticular purchase, pay more or less than 
the market value required by the Tariff 
Act. 

Foreign values, for example, may 
properly include such items as internal- 
revenue taxes which are imposed on all 
sales in the foreign home-consumption 
market but which are not included in 
the cost to the United States importer. 
In the case of alcoholic-beverage im- 
ports, the internal revenue tax is so high 
in comparison to the cost to the importer 
(internal-revenue tax on Scotch whisky 
sold in the United Kingdom is in some 
case four times as much as the amount 
paid by the importer) that, effective with 
the statistics for 1936, this tax has been 
excluded from the value shown in the 
import statistics even though it is a part 
of the foreign value as required by Cus- 
toms. In all other cases, however, when 
such taxes are a part of the foreign value, 
they are included in the value shown in 
the import statistics. It is not believed 
that the foreign internal-revenue tax is 
as high, in proportion to the cost to the 
importer, for any other commodities. 
Also, it would be impossible to calculate 
accurately the duties on any commodity 
dutiable at an ad valorem rate if the 
value shown were not in accordance with 
the Tariff Act.’ 

There has been no recent study of the 
extent of the difference between actual 
payments and values shown in the im- 
port Statistics. A prewar study showed 


* Alcoholic beverages are dutiable at spe- 
cific rates so that the use of a value other 
than that required by the Tariff Act does 
not interfere with the accurate calculation 
of duty. 


that 60 percent of a small sample of 
items imported during 1931-37 were re- 
ported on import entries with values 
which were not the same as the invoice 
values. This study’ was made during 
the years 1938 and 1939 and covered 
thousands of import entries filed by im- 
porters during the period 1929-37 for 
a number of basic commodities—raw 
silk, crude rubber, tin bars, newsprint, 
petroleum, cane sugar, coffee, bananas, 
and whisky. The total imports of these 
commodities represented about 34 per- 
cent of the total dollar value of all im- 
ports in 1936. While an attempt was 
made in the study to investigate as many 
import transactions for these commodi- 
ties as possible over the period 1927-37, 
much of the information in the study 
was based on only a portion of the import 
transactions during these years. 

The fact that 60 percent of the items 
showed values on import entries different 
from the invoices does not mean that the 
dollar values in the import statistics for 
these commodities were 60 percent 
wrong. Since the differences counted 
were both plus and minus differences, 
there was undoubtedly a large degree 
of cancellation, so that the actual error 
in the dollar value reported in the im- 
port statistics was probably much less 


7A WPA project sponsored by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce in 1938 and 1939 
entitled “Transcription, recording, coding 
and summarizing of certain specified sta- 
tistical data pertaining to all merchandise 
imports cleared through the Port of New 
York, 1927-1937, inclusive.” The report on 
this project is entitled “Merchandise Import 
Statistics in the Balance of International 
Payments,” processed August 6, 1940, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Amos E. Taylor, Sponsor for 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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than is indicated by the above percent- 
age. 

On the basis of the study, the following 
were determined to be some of the fac- 
tors which may produce considerable dif- 


ferences between the dollar value 
shown in the import statistics and the 
actual dollar payment made for the 
merchandise: 

1. Changes of invoice values to values re- 
quired by appraiser based on his informa- 
tion on market prices. 

2. Differences in appraised values shown 
on import entries and amount finally paid 
for goods shipped on consignment. 

3. Inclusion of ocean freight, insurance, 
etc., in import entry values in case of goods 
free of duty or subject to specific duties. 

4. Arbitrary values placed on goods im- 
ported by American firms from their foreign 
subsidiaries, goods imported by foreign mer- 
chants who are both exporters and import- 
ers, etc. 

These are probably still the most im- 
portant reasons for difference between 
actual values and the values shown in 
the import statistics. 


Complete Cost of Imports 
Includes C. I. F. Charges 


IN THE DISCUSSION SO FAR, the com- 
parison of the cost to the importer or 
payment value for imported merchan- 
dise and the tariff value has been on an 
“f. o. b. country of exportation” basis. 
The foreign value and the ezport value 
both represent values in the principal 
market of the exporting country. The 
complete cost to the importer would, of 
course, include the cost of transporting 
the merchandise to the United States 
and the duty paid. It is probable that 
actual landed cost values or values on a 
c. i. f. basis would be best for nearly all 
uses except tariff and customs purposes. 
It should be noted however, that c. i. f. 
charges do not always represent pay- 
ments between countries, since the cost 
of freight and insurance may be paid to 
a concern of the importing country. 
Most other countries value imports in 
their statistics on a c. i. f. basis. 
Draft Convention Relating to Economic 
Statistics prepared at the International 
Conference held at Geneva in 1928, pro- 
vided that import statistics use frontier 
values (invoice value plus cost of car- 
riage, insurance, and freight to fron- 
tier). However, the Final Act of the 
Conference provided that values shown 
in import statistics may be those ascer- 
tained in conformity with fiscal legisla- 
tion, but that, in such case, at least an 
annual, and if possible a detailed, esti- 
mate of values be prepared on a c. i. f. 
basis.” The resolutions recently adopted 
by the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute contained a recommendation that 


* League of Nations, Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Conference Relating to Economic 
Statistics (Geneva 1929), 361 pp. 
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import values be tabulated on both a 
c. i. f. and an f. o. b. foreign-country 
basis.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


IT HAS BEEN NOTED that the dollar 
value shown in the import statistics 
should represent the value required by 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as interpreted by 
importers at the time the merchandise 
is imported. This valuation excludes 
cost of transporting merchandise to the 
United States. All changes made in 
these values are not carried into the im- 
port statistics, because of the lack of 
correction receipts from all Customs of- 
ficials and, also, the lapse of time before 
final settlement is made in some cases. 
Values shown for free or specific duty 
merchandise vary in some cases from 
the Tariff Act requirements, since values 
for this merchandise are not checked as 
thoroughly by Customs officials as values 
for articles dutiable at ad valorem rates. 

Tariff Act valuations do not agree in 
all cases with payment values because 
terms of payment for individual ship- 
ments may not be the same as the higher 
of the foreign or export value as defined 
by the Tariff Act. 

In view of these facts, what action can 
be taken to increase the degree of ac- 
curacy, consistency, and, thus, use/ful- 
ness in the dollar values reported in the 
United States import statistics? 

1. First of all, checks should be made 
for at least the largest-valued items 
which are free of duty or which are du- 
tiable at specific rates, to see that the 
dollar values shown for them do not in- 
clude such items as ocean freight and 
insurance. Particular attention in this 
connection should be given to imports 
by American companies from their for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

If resources permit, a study of this 
type of a sample basis will be made in 
the near future. 

2. Another comparison of payment 
values with values shown in the import 
statistics, similar to the project carried 
out in 1938 and 1939, would be necessary 
in order to evaluate this entire situation 
in terms of today’s trade. Such a study 
might prove it desirable to report two 
values in the import statistics for items 
dutiable at ad valorem rates—a “pay- 
ment” value and a “tariff” value. 

No action in this direction is contem- 
plated in the near future. 

3. Some action should be taken to ob- 
tain for inclusion in the import statistics 





‘Resolutions of the First Session of the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute (IASI) 
Washington, D. C., September 6-18, 1947 
(Washington 1947) , Resolution No. 31, page 2; 
extracts from Methodology of Foreign Trade 
Statistical Practices in the Americas, San- 
tiago Woscoboinik, Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute (Washington 1947), pp. 10~11. 





What Pressure Is the 

Foreign-Aid Program 

Exerting on U.S. Economy? 
(Continued from p. 3) 


continue to exert great pressure against 
tight supply. Although major decreases 
are expected in the total export of fats 
and oils, freight cars, electrical ma. 
chinery and apparatus, petroleum prod. 
ucts, and coal, the high domestic de. 
mand for these products in relation to 
supply will require the Most carefy) 
screening of exports. 

The rate of steel exports during the 
remainder of this year, while lower than 
in 1947, is expected to be higher than 
in the first part of this year because ex. 
ports to western Europe are expected 
to increase more than exports to the 
rest of the world will be reduced, even 
with drastic controls. Agricultural ma- 
chinery, in great demand at home, is 
not expected to be exported at higher 
rates in the second half of this year than 
in the first half, although it will be ex- 
ported at a higher rate than in 1947. 

While increased production will make 
somewhat larger amounts of such im- 
portant commodities as steel, agricul- 
tural machinery, and fertilizer avail- 
able for domestic use, it may be said 
in summary that the foreign-aid pro- 
gram as a whole will exert a somewhat 
greater pressure upon the domestic econ- 
omy in the second half of this year than 
in the first half, although somewhat less 
than during 1947. 





all important corrections which are 
made within at least one year after the 
original import entries are filed. Also, 
some arrangements should be made to 
keep users of the statistics informed 4s 
to the approximate effect of large 
changes made on import entries which 
are included in statistics for prior years. 

Work has been started on the revision 
of the Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Regulations in an attempt to make it 
possible for Customs officials to furnish 
this information through simplification 
of the regulations. 

4. The reporting of ac. i. f. value in 
addition to the present f. o. b. value 
would undoubtedly add to the useful- 
ness of the import statistics for some 
purposes. However, the additional cost 
to both the Government and the im- 
porters precludes the adoption of this 
system unless the need becomes greater 
than it appears to be at present. 





Imports of medicines into Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands during the first 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 35 net 
metric tons, valued at 11,941,000 francs. 
(US$1=125.92 francs CFA.) 
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Bottlenecks in European 
Industry: Situation Early 
in 1948 

(Continued from p. 6) 


increases in production that could be 
gained if credit facilities were more gen- 
erally available within Europe (quite 
independently of credit from outside 
Europe). Moreover, these are all exam- 
ples of credit opportunities that would 
yield an immediate return from existing 
production facilities. They do not in- 
clude the far greater return that might 
be gained from credit agreements be- 
tween the more advanced and the unde- 
veloped countries for the purposes of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
credit arrangements are a necessary pre- 
requisite to the relief of all interna- 
tional commodity shortages. Substan- 
tial results can sometimes be achieved 
through a redistribution of materials 
flowing through international trade by 
taking advantage of an international 
allocation system. This was shown in 
the case of steel, where a reallocation of 
different types of coke and coal will re- 
sult, without any increase in total avail- 
abilities, in an increase in European steel 
production in 1948 of 1,500,000 tons above 
the expected level. 


Conclusions 


ALTHOUGH it is not possible to build up 
a comprehensive picture of the produc- 
tion possibilities of the coming years 
from the information available, it ap- 
pears that the fuel and raw-material 
position of European industries will im- 
prove considerably in the course of the 
present and succeeding years, even 
though in cases like steel and electric 
power the improvement may not keep 
pace with the expected increase in re- 
quirements. The requirements them- 
selves have been estimated, however, on 
the basis of over-all investment and pro- 
duction plans in terms of basic com- 
modities, which, in many cases, do not 
take adequately into account the need 
fora parallel expansion of the processing 
industries. With improvements in the 
fuel and material position, the shortages 
of capacity in the finishing industries are 
bound to become more acute and may 
Slow down the rate of increase in re- 
quirements. With continued full em- 
ployment and progressive improvements 
in the volume of production new bottle- 
necks are bound to occur. It is probable, 
however, that the main bottlenecks hold- 
ing up expansion will progressively move 
from the raw-materials stage to the later 
manufacturing stages in the industrial 
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U.S. and U. K. Military Governors. 


bizonal area. 


trade-marks might be obtained. 





Germany: 50,000 Trade-Mark, Patent Filings in Year Seen 


Establishment of a bizonal patent filing office has been approved by the 
The bipartite control-office announce- 
ment said implementation of the German Economics Council ordinance No. 31, 
which authorizes the filing offices, is expected to result in the filing of many 
thousands of applications for patents and trade-marks in the bizonal area. 
Officials estimate that as many as 50,000 applications for patents may be 
filed in bizonal filing offices within the first year of operation. 
tries producing both for the domestic economy and the export trade have 
held in secrecy important and far-reaching technical improvements until they 
were certain their developments could not be used freely by competitors. 
The ordinance, however, provides only a place where an application may 
be filed so the owner may receive priority rights as to date of filing. 
not provide for the examination of “novelty” and “usefulness” and the grant- 
ing of patents authorized by the German patent laws. 
a temporary measure pending the establishment of a patent office for the 


The Military Governors had directed the Economics Council as early as 
October 1947 to prepare legislation whereby protection on inventions and 
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It does 


The filing offices are 








process. Given a more ample supply of 
fuel and materials, shortages of installed 
capacity and of equipment should be 
rather easier to overcome than the short- 
ages of basic materials which handicap- 
ped European industry so severely in the 
early postwar years. 

There is also the problem of man- 
power: with industrial unemployment 
practically eliminated in most countries, 
further increases in the general level of 
production will have to rely on increased 
labor productivity. For the special man- 
power shortages in certain fields, such 
as coal and agriculture, increased inter- 
national migration may provide a solu- 
tion. The surplus of manpower in Italy, 
for example, is greater than the deficit 
of manpower in these industries in 
countries like the United Kingdom or 
France. But in the main, the man- 
power supply for the necessary expan- 
sion of European industry must come 
from greater productivity. This should 
be aided by the progress of the moderni- 
zation plans, and also by the fact that 
at present labor productivity is still ab- 
normally low in Europe, due partly to 
insufficient food and consumer goods and 
partly also to hold-ups in production 
caused by irregular deliveries of ma- 
terials. 

Given the continuation of the present 
high levels of employment, the prospects 
of attaining the existing production 
targets for the early 1950’s do not appear 
unpromising provided that intra-Euro- 
pean trade and credit arrangements can 
be developed sufficiently to permit a more 
rational utilization of European re- 
sources, and that financial difficulties 
will not force an interruption in the flow 
of oversea supplies in the intervening 
period. 


Double Petunia Seed in Japan 


Commercial production of double pe- 
tunia seed (seed that will produce pe- 
tunia plants bearing all-double blos- 
soms) in the world to date is believed to 
have been carried on solely by the Sakata 
Seed & Plant Co., Ltd., at Fujisawa-shi, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, Japan. 

Prior to the war, the annual produc- 
tion of double petunia seed by that com- 
pany averaged 20 pounds (approximately 
280,000 seeds per ounce), cost of produc- 
tion approximating 300 yen per ounce. 
This particular type of seed was not pro- 
duced commercially during the war be- 
cause of the time required. 

According to company officials, current 
costs of production are estimated at 
about 30,000 yen per ounce. Company 
production plans call for a 20-pound har- 
vest in 1948 and 1949. 

The total prewar production of double 
petunia seed (about 20 pounds annually) 
was exported to the United States, the’ 
United Kingdom, and Europe, at United 
States dollar prices ranging from ap- 
proximately $250 to $300 per ounce f. 0. b. 
Yokohama. Company officials say that 
firm orders have been received from the 
United States for this year’s harvest, 
which will be exported at about $300 per 
ounce f. o. b. Japanese port, in return 
for which the Sakata Co. will receive a 
yen payment amounting to about 30,000 
yen per ounce from the Japanese Board 
of Trade. 

As has been indicated above, all dou- 
ble petunia seeds are exported from 
Japan, only seed bearing single blossoms 
being sold in the Japanese domestic 
market. The seeds are packaged in 7- 
pound units for export, being wrapped in 
moisture-proof paper and encased in 
wooden boxes bound with metal straps. 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 9) 


composite of programs developed by the 
16 participating nations, Western Ger- 
many, and Trieste. I want to make clear 
as crystal the fact that what I have in 
mind is a program of action, not a rigid 
and ponderous five-year plan which 
tries to compress the life processes of a 
nation into a set of formulae and a sheaf 
of statistical tables. Surely, for free- 
dom-loving peoples, no plan must ever 
lose sight of the creative force of in- 
dividua] human beings and of the extent 
to which a nation of free men renews 
itself from unknown and unsuspected 
sources of strength in the minds and 
spirits of its men and women. 

These four-year programs of action 
which I envisage would in part be stated 
in terms of production in agriculture 
and in key industries, in part in terms of 
exports or imports of key commodities, 
but would also include programs for 
action in such fields as monetary and 
fiscal policies and trade policies where 
governments and governments only can 
take action. In addition to the pro- 
grams for each of the countries, the 
OEEC should have a four-year plan of 
action of its own calling for specific ac- 
complishments in the direction of mak- 
ing free the movement of goods, services, 
and peoples among the nations. I would 
hope that the four-year program of ac- 
tion would be supplemented by four one- 
year programs so that at the end of each 
year progress could be measured. 

The steps in the program, the meas- 
ures which are planned and the individ- 
ual accomplishments which are sched- 
uled should be stated clearly and 
concretely. Such a statement would 
furnish understandable gauges against 
which every citizen in Europe, and in 
America too, could measure the degree 
of progress. 


Vision, Faith, and Will 


Above all, I would hope that the plans 
would not be little plans, for, as a great 
American city architect said, ‘““Make no 
small plans—they have no magic to stir 
the imagination of men.” But plans 
alone are not enough. They must be 
supported by faith, and the will to carry 
through. We believe in you, believe that 
your greatness lies in the future and not 
in the past. We are backing up that be- 
lief by not only sending you the prod- 
ucts of our workmen and farmers but 
also some of our ablest citizens. The 
United States Special Representative for 
Europe is a former member of our Cabi- 
net. Every head of mission is a man of 
exceptional qualifications. We are send- 
ing you our products and our men be- 
cause, like you, we have a vital stake 
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in the success of the Marshall Plan. It 
must succeed. In justice to the hopes 
and efforts of all free peoples, we must 
make it succeed. Much remains to be 
done vigorously, and to be done soon. 
We stand ready, as a partner, to help. 
But the initiative lies with you. 


Committee Set Up To Help 
Improve ECA Procedures 


Establishment of a special committee 
to assist in the improvement of ECA pro- 
graming and authorization procedures 
was announced August 6 by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

W. James Sears, of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
is chairman of the committee which will 
work closely with ECA’s Organization 
and Management Division in an effort to 
simplify procedures in carrying out the 
European Recovery Program. 

Mr. Sears is vice president of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of New 
York, and was formerly in charge of the 
Rubber Division of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. Early in the war 
he served with.the War Production 
Board as asssitant director of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and was later 
deputy director of the Rubber Bureau 
in WPB. 

Other committee members are: 

Bertram H. Wimer, Cheverly, Md., vice 
president of a California fertilizer company 
and former chief investigator for the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee; 

John H. Berryhill, Oconomowoc, Wis., sys- 
tems consultant and formerly Assistant to 
Program Vice Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board 

E. D. Kelly, Silver Spring, Md., southern 
representative of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co.; 

J. Donald Kershner, Baltimore, industrial- 
relations manager of the Crown Central Pe- 
troleum Corp.; 

Walton C. Groce, Silver Spring, Md., on 
loan from the Munitions Board; 

Allan Hugh Smith, Eugene, Oreg., profes- 
sor of Administration Law, University of 
Oregon law school 


New Procurement Authorizations 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $72,861,232 were an- 
nounced August 1, by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
bringing total grant authorizations to 
date to $907,883,934, with adjustments. 
The total figure includes Western Euro- 
pean countries, Trieste, and China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as lumber, metals, coal, medical supplies, 
paper products, automotive equipment, 
and foodstuffs, were included in the new 
authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Austria, Denmark, 
France, United Kingdom, Norway, 
Greece, Italy, China, Bizone Germany, 
French Zone of Germany, and the Neth- 
erlands. 





In procurement authorizations listeg 
below, the procuring agency is the Goy. 
ernment of the participating country 
or its authorized agents or importers, 
and the country of origin is the Uniteg 
States, unless otherwise specified. 


To AUSTRIA 


Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 


a er 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
pent. of Agri.) ......- ince 1&8, ORR 
Brass (increase ) (procuring 
agency: Bur. Fed. Sup.) - 42,001 
Nickel (cancellation) (country 
of origin: Canada) a (77, 001) 
Linseed oil (decrease) (procuring 
agency: Bur. Fed. Sup.) (3, 751) 
Total, Austria 8, 726, 375 
To DENMARK 
Cottonseed and peanut cake 
and/or meal (country of 
origin: Brazil) 556, 000 
Cottonseed meal (decrease ) 
(country of origin: Haiti) (13, 345) 
Fishmeal (decrease) (country of 
origin: Canada) (16, 639) 
Total, Denmark 526, 016 
To FRANCE 
Wheat (procuring agency: Dept 
of Agri.) 3, 494, 463 
Wheat flour (decrease) (procur- 
ing agency: Dept. of Agri.) (12, 671) 
Iron and Steel mill materials 
Primary 219, 920 
Advanced 530, 080 
Coal (decrease ) (506, 000) 
Copra (country of origin: Philip- 
pines) 1, 630, 500 
Ferro-chromium 490, 000 
Cocaine (raw) (country or 
origin: Peru 33, 759 
Radium (country of origin: 
Belgium) 50, 600 
Corozo (palm fiber) (country 
of origin: Ecuador) 25, 000 
Ammonium nitrate (country of 
origin: Canada) 525, 000 
Animal products (guts) 25, 000 


Nitrate of soda (country of ori- 
gin: Chile) 750, 000 
Hog bristles and horsehair 116, 000 


Total, France 7, 371, 042 


To FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 


Wheat (procuring agency: Dept 


of Agri.) 2, 649, 968 
Medical supplies 34, 200 
Tires and tubes 1, 370, 400 
Powdered milk 89, 000 


Total, French Zone of Ger- 
many 4, 144, 168 


To BIZONE GERMANY 


Zinc 370, 000 

Paper products (county of ori- 
gin: Netherlands) 300, 000 
Waste paper 33, 000 

Natural rubber, raw (country of 
origin: Netherlands Indies) 1, 330, 000 
Total, Bizone Germany 2, 033, 000 

To NETHERLANDS 

Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. 

of Agri.) 8, 769, 757 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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To NETHERLANDS—Continued 


Copper and copper alloys (can- 
cellation) (country of origin: 


Canada) -------------------- $ (280, 000) 
Nitrate of soda (country of ori- 
gin: Chile) ice tances wits 450, 000 


Linseed ( flaxseed ) ( country of 
origin: Canada) ---- ode 
Sesame cake or meal (country of 


1,308, 200 


origin: Mexico) - --- eae ees 40, 000 
Crude soybean oil_-_------ 150, 000 
Total, Netherlands tea “10, 432, 957 
To NORWAY 
Wheat - inane agency: Dept. of 
Agri.) annie waeanwn air tg ae 
Wheat flour (countries of origin: 
United States and Canada) -- 1, 050, 608 
Total, Norway " : 5, 418, 686 
To GREECE 
Asphalt (procuring agency: Dept. 
2. ee eae ; . 1,110, 000 
Nitrogen fertilizers (country of 
origin: Italy) ; : 546, 000 
Wheat flour (increase) (procuring 
agency: Dept. of Army) ---- 109 
Trucks, pick up : ; 5, 000 
Motor patrols and end loaders-. 145, 000 
Total, Greece ew 


To ITALY 


Wheat (procuring agency: Dept. of 
Agri.) 4,397, 199 


Wheat flour . 3,350, 000 
Total, Italy 7, 747, 199 

To UNITED KINGDOM 

Lumber (country of _ origin: 

Canada ) 12, 000, 000 
Lumber 5, 200, 000 
Iron and steel materials: 

Primary 1, 638, 909 
Advanced 1, 661, 091 


Total, United Kingdom 20, 500, 000 
To CHINA 


Nitrogen fertilizer (country of or- 
igin: Canada) , 85, 000 


Total procurement authori- 
zations listed above 
(net) 68, 790, 552 

In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the amount 
of $4,070,680. 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean and inland freight, by country 
since the inception of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration up to August 
1, with adjustments, follow: 


Austria $53, 524, 146 
Denmark 11, 588, 216 
France 240, 295, 587 
Bizone Germany i 79, 353, 000 
French Zone Germany 19, 788, 373 
Greece 36, 686, 249 
Italy 117, 266, 893 
Netherlands 59, 568, 146 
Norway 11, 211, 934 
Trieste 4, 050, 412 
United Kingdom 246, 566, 200 

Total Europe 879, 899, 156 
China 27, 984, 778 

Total all countries 907, 883, 934 
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Total procurement authorizations to 
date by commodities follow: 


Europe (including Trieste) : 





Wheat ...............««. $106, 0, oe 
Wheat flour_-_-_- wa 58, 670, 251 
Meats. ..... Bnei Pe ae 42, 954, 356 
NE Se Gra eeeeeews 15, 700, 000 
Other dairy products- ne 2, 336, 350 
Other food products_..--. 37,001, 875 
Inedible oils and fats___~- 21, 173, CO9 
tee See att 6, 854, 366 
ee re re ae 420, 219 
ye, ce ee a 12, 586, 958 
Coal delay Saas ast eaas Seige tt 66, 033, 000 
Petroleum products_. 107, 824, 914 
Cotton - Pas a bes 55, 007, 200 
Other fibers and textiles. 5 2, 219, 820 
i ee 21, 776, 009 
Medicines 4, 811, 930 
Chemicals ........ 12, 004, 500 
Nonmetallic minerals_ Sa 3, 149, 000 
Nonferrous metals__------ 55, 764, 760 
Iron and steel: 
Primary -.... — 13, 538, 808 
Advanced --- ae 6, 286, 451 
Agricultural equipment... aie 1,417, 107 
Industrial equipment- -_- 19, 428, 060 
Aircraft, parts, and acces- 
sories _- - 965, 000 
laimber, etc.....-.- saan 29, 547, 350 
Other ...... - 4, 183, 400 
Ocean and inland freight_ 94, 173, 883 
Totals, Europe----- 879, 899, 156 
China: 
Wheat flour. sa iil aaccilch 2, 159, 738 
Rice .... itobieactaia abaieis 11, 620, 040 
Cotton 5 ene 13, 000, 009 
Fertilizer 85, 000 
Ocean and inland freight_ 1, 121, 000 


Total, China. somes 27, 984, 778 


Total All Countries_-_--- 907, 883, 934 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions as of August 1, $669,108,158 was 
authorized for purchase by participating 
countries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Department of Agriculture $167, 328, 263 


Department of Army- 66, 117, 571 
Department of Navy 2, 539, 016 
Bureau of Federal Supply 2, 790, 926 


238, 775, 776 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $19,545,478 were announced 
July 25 by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, bringing to- 
tal authorizations up to that date to 
$835,022,702, with adjustments. The to- 
tal figure includes Western European 
countries, Trieste, and China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as wood pulp, hides, metals, machinery 
and equipment, as well as foodstuffs, 
were included in the new authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
China, and Bizone Germany. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the Gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers. The 
country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified. 


To BIzONE GERMANY 
Power units for electric busses 


(country of origin: Switzer- 

SOE g. enictitesiee thie ucam aan $100, 000 
Lead (country of origin: Mex- 

IO) 6 eto enh cece een 690, 000 
COMES 6 sac ccon pean 1, 200, 000 
Zine (country of origin: Bel- 

I ii nck eekatniciectindbadin 600, 000 
Copper, refined (country of ori- 

oa) 1, 248, 000 
Repair to freight cars (country 

of origin: Switzerland) -_--~- 200, 000 
Repair to freight cars (country 

of origin: Belgium) --___~-__-- 3, 900, 000 
Repair to freight cars (country 

of origin: Czechoslovakia) ___- 400, 000 
Ground wood pulp (country of 

Cetin: EVOIOR) 6 oon nc cen 888, 000 
Ground wood pulp (country of 

origin: Piniehad)..nnc.cesnens 488, 000 
Truck tires, tubes, and flats_._.__._ 3,576,000 
TRESS o iccactiowes teiseeeemaee 160, 000 


Total, Bizone Germany_-_- 13, 450, 000 


To DENMARK 
Oil cake (country of origin: Bra- 


iSkin coavandinee ee 1, 322, 000 
To GREECE # 
Drums (country of origin: Bel- 

ND ic ine oes sacle iebear ean ateainteis 1, 144, 000 
Cranes (country of origin: Bel- 

COMI is os Rett b 955, 000 
Asphalt kettles (country of ori- 

Gili! MAGEE) «oon oe hn nae 50, 000 

TOCA, Greet. uc < oe 2, 149, 000 
To ITALY 
Hides (country of origin: Uru- 

GR iar eantekentatecmacesnin 870, 000 
Hides (country of origin: Brazil) _ 870, 000 
Agricultural machinery and 

equipment. ......_- -~-------- 230, 000 

FN RN ch ana te ira 1, 970, 000 
To CHINA 
Wheat flour (increase)_________ 11, 478 





Total procurement  au- 
thorizations listed above 
CI ce eee ee 18, 902, 478 

In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the 
amount of 643,000. 

Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean and inland freight, by country, 
since the inception of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration up to July 25, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Austria ....... ie cette serene ecraneas a 
pe, a eee ae ee 11, 062, 200 
POs, co eih sw Bhd aed .. 231, 242, 545 
Bizone Germany_-_-_----_----_. 177, 290,000 
French Zone... ......_..- -. 14,949,300 
Greece- ante apn A 34, 766, 140 
Italy.....- Phi eg Se geee ee 108, 865, 044 
Netherlands _ Sis Been 48, 877,564 
Norway-------- es. See 5, 793, 248 
Trieste saiguinws eae 7 4, 050, 412 


United ‘Kingdom___. “6 — : _ 226, 066, 200 
~ 807, 122, 924 


Total, Europe ; 
= 27, 899, 778 
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Total, all countries_.___- 835, 022, 702 
Total procurement authorizations up 
to July 25, by commodities, follow: 


Europe (including Trieste): 
Wheat --- ae caren . $152, 670, 338 
Wheat flour-_--_-_- pe iadoninnd 53, 237, 865 


Al 





Europe—Continued 





Ye $42, 954, 356 
RS a eee 15, 700, 000 
Other dairy products_____ 2, 246, 750 
Other food products-_-_-_-__ 36, 851, 875 
Inedible oils and fats____- 18, 243, 060 
0 RE ee 6, 288, 350 
OE a i 420, 219 
I lacrosse ans 10, 315, 958 
_ ee 66, 539, 000 
Petroleum products__-_-_-~- 106, 714, 914 
NE El 55, 007, 200 
Other fibers and textiles__ 2, 103, 820 
0 Se eee 21, 776, 000 
i a ie dec etheneeract oe 4, 743, 980 
CO 11, 954, 500 
Nonmetallic minerals___--- 3, 149, 000 
Nonferrous metals__--_-_~-~- 55, 709, 760 
Iron and steel: 

Ne 11, 189, 979 

NN 4, 095, 280 
Agricultural equipment_- 1,417, 107 
Industrial equipment-__--_-_- 17, 907, 660 
Aircraft, parts and acces- 

ESAS St a 965, 009 
I se cern eaten 12, 014, 350 
Ek ea ae ae 2, 803, 400 
Ocean and inland freight- 90, 103, 203 

aeeel; Gree... =. 807, 122, 924 

China 
eee 2, 158, 738 
aa a. leet oc nines 11, 620, 040 
ee re ee ee 13, 000, 000 
Ocean and inland freight__- 1, 121, 009 
tet, SR. kc een 27, 899, 778 
Total, all countries_._.___ 835,022, 702 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $630,911,205 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating coun- 
tries or their authorized agents or im- 
porters through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 

Department of Agriculture... $134, 984, 984 


Department of Army--------- 63, 761, 571 
Department of Navy--------- 2, 539, 016 
Bureau of Federal Supply ----- 2, 825, 926 

204, 111, 497 


Important Appointments to ECA 
Staff 


Appointment of Mathias Niewenhous, 
former New York building contractor, to 
head the Forest Products and Building 
Materials Branch in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration was an- 
nounced July 29 by ECA. His office will 
study and make recommendations on 
European requirements for lumber and 
building materials and at the same time 
measure such requirements against do- 
mestic needs. As president of the 
Niewenhous Co., New York general con- 
tracting firm, Mr. Niewenhous had more 
than 25 years’ experience in the build- 
ing field. His company was engaged in 
building factories, apartment houses, 
banks, churches, and in other general 
construction. During the war he served 
with the War Production Board as 
deputy director of the Lumber Division 
and later went with the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration as director of the 
Forest Products Division. Earlier this 
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Import Cut Demands Careful 
Planning by Norway Home-Makers, 
Information Service Says 


Some ramifications of the austerity 
program which the world dollar shortage 
is dictating for Norwegian consumers 
during 1948 were outlined by Norwegian 
Supply Minister Nils Hwnsvald before 
Parliament on June 21, says the Nor- 
wegian Information Service. At that 
time, the supply chief referred to the 
1948 National Budget or Year Program 
which called for a cut in consumption of 
consumers goods from 95 percent of 
1938-39 (achieved by 1947) to a rigid 
80 percent during the present year. Fig- 
ures presented at that time show how 
these necessary cuts are affecting the 
Norwegian home-maker. Import re- 
strictions are being felt primarily in the 
clothing industry, with ready-made 
wears especially hard hit. Though Nor- 
wegian textile production rose during the 
first 4 months of 1948 to 4,051 tons 
against 3,044 tons for a similar period 
last year, imports during the same period 
dropped from 4,646 tons (1947) to a mere 
1,542 tons. This represents a net de- 
crease in “on-the-counter goods” of some 
2,097 tons or 27 percent during the first 
4 months of 1948. Among badly needed 
products are women’s wool stockings—of 
which some 1,000,000 pairs are to be im- 
ported later in the year. Norwegian 
mills will turn out a similar quantity by 
year’s end. 

Shoe supplies during 1947 were on par 
with prewar with a total of 2 800,000 
pairs. Of these, however, 300,000 were 
imported and will be unavailable for the 
Norwegian buyer this year. Raw-ma- 
terial shortages will further cut Norwe- 
gian production, though every effort will 
be made to sustain work-shoe output. 





Rubber footwear production has toppeg 
prewar, and a considerable quantity is 
now available for export. 

As earlier anticipated in the Nationa} 
Budget, food supplies have been only 
slightly reduced under the rigid import 
policy. During the first 4 months of 
1948 it has been possible to continue the 
1947 ration schedule. Earlier fears that 
the fat ration might have to be reduced 
from 40 to 50 grams during the summer 
months has proved to be without founda- 
tion. Milk production is at present 95 
percent of 1939, but milk consumption in 
Norway has risen since liberation to 79 
percent over prewar. With Norwegians 
drinking nearly twice as much milk as 
ever before, it has been necessary to cut 
cheese production. Butter, on the other 
hand, has been in good supply during 
the summer months, and has been avail- 
able on all fat-ration coupons. Problems 
connected with storing the butter surplus 
have necessitated exports of that product. 
The coffee ration has been maintained, 
thanks to an agreement with foreign 
producers whereby payment can now be 
made in other than dollar exchange. 

Special efforts are being made to in- 
crease production of potato flour, an im- 
portant Norwegian household item. In 
short supply ever since the outbreak of 
the war in 1940, this product has shown 
few signs of recovery. This year it is 
hoped to increase output to 11,000 tons. 

Seen as a whole, the supply picture, 
following the first 4 months of 1948, fore- 
shadows continuing shortages of less 
essential consumer items. Whether or 
not new international efforts to break 
the dollar bottleneck of world trade may 
forecast an improvement for next year 
remains to be seen, the Information 
Service notes. 





year he served with the Office of Indus- 
try Cooperation, Department of Com- 
merce, as chief of the Building Materials 
Negotiating Division. 

Edward E. Kunze, former chief of the 
State Department procurement control 
Givision, has been chosen as director of 
the Procurement Operations Division in 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Mr. Kunze, 42, of Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has been in procurement 
work for the Army as well as the State 
Department. Early in the war he served 
as program planning officer for the pro- 
duction division of the Army Service 
Forces. Later, as a colonel, he was as- 
sistant director of transportation at 
headquarters of the South East Asia 
Command of the Army. During his 
service with the State Department, 
which began in 1946, he was responsible 
for the procurement and shipment of 
supplies furnished by the United States 
under the various foreign-aid programs 


which preceded the European Recovery 
Program. 

The appointment of William J. Casey, 
of Roslyn Harbor, N. Y., as Associate 
General Counsel at European headquar- 
ters of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was announced recently by 
ECA. Mr. Casey was graduated :rom 
Fordham University with a B. S. degree 
in 1934 and received his degree in law 
at St. John’s University in 1937. During 
World War II, he served in the Navy and 
spent 2 years in Europe with the Office 
of Strategic Services. He has prac- 
ticed law in New York City and is a 
specialist in tax and financial matters. 
For the past 10 years Mr. Casey has 
been chairman of the board of editors 
of the Research Institute of America- 
He will be on leave of absence from the 
Institute while serving with Averell Har- 
riman, U. S. Special Representative to 
Europe, and Milton Katz, General Coun- 
sel for Harriman. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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stoves, tipping cookers, baking and roasting 
ovens, autoclaves and steam cookers, coffee 
roasters and grinders, canning and preserv- 
ing equipment, and dishwashing machines; 
bakers’ and confectioners’ equipment, such 
as baking ovens, dough and cake mixers, 
kneading machines, grinders, sifters, cutters; 
butchers’ equipment including cooking ket- 
tles, cleavers, meat choppers, cutters and 
slicers; re‘rigerating and deep-freezing ma- 
chinery and aif-conditioning equipment for 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and industrial 
enterprises. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(Nore: The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular for- 
eign visitor listing.) 

20. England—Harold H. Poster, represent- 
ing Grosvenor Novelty Corp., Ltd., 47 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1., is inter- 
ested in selling rubber novelty dolls. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 4, via New York, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: Savoy Plaza 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue ad Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
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Foreign Minister Lange Urges Northern European 
Economic Cooperation 


Broadened economic cooperation among the three Northern European 
Countries was urged by Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvard M. Lange 
speaking in Malmo, Sweden, on Friday, June 4. 
view, the speaker stressed two projects worthy of early attention: a more 
coordinated policy toward other lands, and an increased division of labor 
and reciprocal goods exchange among the Northern Countries. 

As an example, the speaker suggested a multi-national sales organization 
for the wood-processing and fishing industries. 
reduce unnecessary price competition among the countries. 
policy would also strengthen the position of the cooperating lands in face 
of the present dollar shortage, making it possible to resist pressure which 
might otherwise force purchases in dollars and sales in weaker exchanges. 

This economic planning is already in operation as far as new investment 
Tri-national cooperation under the Scandinavian Airlines 
System, and joint Norwegian-Swedish planning in conjunction with long- 
range development of iron and steel industries in those lands are already a 
In the latter instance, it is proposed to integrate production in such 
a way as to boost Scandinavian self-sufficiency and decrease the dependence 
of the northern iron and steel industry on foreign markets. 

The nitrogen industries were cited as another field where a multi-national 
division of labor would benefit all participating nations. 
tricity and not raw materials is the determining factor, and considering Nor- 
ways vast resources of cheap power 
pansion of this particular industry in other northern lands would be contrary 
to the best economic interests of the area. The same argument was also held 
valid for the whaling industry, says the Norwegian Information Service. 

Turning to the much-discussed question of exporting Norwegian electric 
power to Denmark, Foreign Minister Lange explained why this project would 
have to await increased development of Norway's power sources, and realiza- 
tion of the national reconstruction program. 
Union, the speaker observed that, here again, it was a question of not putting 
A customs union alone will not solve the coopera- 
tion problems facing the Northern Countries. 
realized,” he explained, “there must be a coordination of such means as 
subsidies and production and sales agreements within the various branches, 
as well as the financial policies of the participating lands 
those concerning indirect taxation.” 

The speaker termed it unwise to devote all attention to developing a customs 
union while neglecting concrete projects for northern cooperation which 
could be realized now or in the near future. 
Northern Country whose natural resources are least developed,” noted Min- 
ister Lange. ‘We are therefore somewhat apprehensive about jumping into a 
system of free competition here in the North before we have attained a better 
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copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Switzerland. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Newfoundland. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands Indies. 

Architects—Belgium. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—China. 


Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Canada. 


Brush and Broom Manufacturers—France. 
Chemical Importers and Dealers—Greece. 


Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Colombia. 


Dairy Industry—Brazil. 
Dairy Industry—The Netherlands. 


Diesel Locomotive Builders and Motor Rail 
Car Builders—France. 


Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Portugal. 


Electric-Generator Manufacturers— 
France. 


Exchange Brokers—Brazil. 

Flooring Contractors—Australia. 

Gelatin and Glue Stock Exporters—Uru- 
guay. 

Ice Plants—Iraq. 

Match Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 


Naval-Store Importers and Dealers, Pro- 
ducers and Exporters—Newfoundland. 


Cffice Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Guatemala. 


Cir-Burner Importers, Dealers, and Instal- 
lers—Newfoundland. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Morocco. 


Oxygen and Acetylene Gas Manufactur- 
ers—France. 


Paint and Varnish Manfufacturers—India. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—British Malaya. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Mexico. 


Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters, and Dealers—Argentina. 


Sewing-Machine Importers — Netherlands 
Indies. 


Shark-Product Exporters—Mexico. 


Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—France. 

Steamship Agents—Greece. 

Travel Agencies—Peru. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unof- 
ficial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the list is not com- 
plete. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Germany. 
Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 


porters—Japan. 





Malaya’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in the first quarter of 
1948 totaled S$11,487,733. The United 
States supplied S$2,778,240 worth. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH. Chairman 
American Bureau of Shipping 
New York, N. Y. 

Jj. E. SLATER, Viee Chairman 
American Export Lines 
New York, N ° 
RALPH J. CHANDLER, Vice Chairman 
Matson Navigation Company 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

R. R. ADAMS 
Grace Line 
BENN BARBER 
Waterman Steamship Corp. 
THEODORE BRENT 
a be Co 
Cc. W. BRYAN, §Jr. 
Federal Shisbaitdinn & Dry Dock Co, 
EVERETT F. CLARK 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON 
General Motors Corp. 
THOS. W. DRENNEN 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Uniied States Lines Company 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
Amcrican Export Lines 
ROBERT W. GROVES 
Strachan Shipping Company 
J. HALLORAN 
C. H. Sprague & Son Co. 

B. B. newene 
Standard Oil Co. of J. 
w. GEO. HUNTINGTON 
Harber — ae Co. 

I. INGALLS 
Ingalls gS fone Corporation 
J. H. KING 


The yt y Wilcox =. 
MAYNA A. LASWE 
. o- oy Fire Equip. | 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS, JR, 
Seas Shping Company 
HARMON LEWIS | 
Warren MacArthur Corporation 
e. USSELL LUTZ 
American President Lines 
JOSEPH T. LYKES 
Lykes Brothers S. S. Company, Ine. 
Y F. MARKWALTER 
Luckenbach S. S. Co. 
T. J. MeCARTHY 
— Steamship Co. 
MES C. MERRILL 
morrili-Stovens Dry Dock Company 
JOSEPH A. MOORE, Jr. 
Moore Dry Dock Company 
w. B. NEWELL 
Bath tron Works Corp. 
MAURICE NICHOLLS 
Kaiser Company, Inc. 
Cc. J. PANNILL 
Consultant 
L. D. PARMELEE 
AGWI Steamship Lines, Inc. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Carswell Marine Associates, Inc. 
CHARLES H. C. PEARSALL 
AGWI Steamship Lines, Ine. 
JOHN G. PEW 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
HENRY H ED 


Insurance Co. of North America 
JOHN D. REILLY 
Todd Shipyards Corporation 
H. HARRIS ROBSON 
United Fruit Company 
JOSEPH V. SANTRY 
Combustion Engineering Co. 
™ SCOTT 
Merritt- ge "& Scott Sereentien 
ERRISH SMIT 
Shipbuilders Council of Riesies 
ALBERT F. STOLL 
Russell & Stoll Co. 
DANIEL D. STROHMEIER 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Vv. J. SUDMAN 
Black — Steamship Corp. 
RANK J. TAYLOR 
American } Anew Marine Institute, Ine. 
RTHUR M. TODE 
The Propeller Club of the United States 
WALTER M. WELLS 
Isthmian Steamship Company 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
T. wooo 
Wilson Transit Company 








The American Merchant Marine 
Looks Ahead! 


HE American Merchant Marine Conference, sponsored by The Pro- 

peller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twenty- 
Second Annual Convention, will be held in New York, October 13, 14 
and 15th, 1948. 


The Conferertce theme will be “The American Merchant Marine 
Looks Ahead!” Problems of vital concern to the American Marine In- 
dustry growing out of the period of world reconstruction and the rehabil- 
itation of our domestic and foreign trade will be presented and discussed 
by recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experi- 
ence and wisdom of outstanding leadership upon subjects of utmost im- 
portance affecting the future of the American Merchant Marine. 


Panel Discussion meetings will be held on October 13, 14 and 15th; 
the American Merchant Marine Conference Luncheon and Session on 
Thursday, October 14th: Propeller Club Convention Session on Friday, 
October 15th; and on the evening of that date, the annual American 
Merchant Marine Conference Banquet. 

The necessity for constructive and coordinated effort is more ap- 
parent today than ever before. . . Your cooperation and participation 
are needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine as an essential factor in the national defense and our 
economic welfare. . . Arrange now to attend the American Merchant 
Marine Conference and to take part in this important annual 
of the American Marine Industry. 


gathering 








AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — NEW YORK 
October 13, 14. and 15th, 1948 








For Complete Details and Advance Program, Address 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place - New York 4, N. Y. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Honorary President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Merchant Marine 
Conference 


LEWIS D. PARMELEE, National President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 
HAROLD J. HARDING, National Secretary-Treasurer 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 
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